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PREFACE 

TO THE 

SECOND AND THIRD READING-BOOKR 



^^An indispensable quality of a school-book is its 
adjustment to tlie power of the learner." This is pre- 
eminently true of a Primary School reading'hodk. ; and 
by the " power of the learner," is meant not merely 
his ability to pronounce the words, but also to give 
them vitality and beauty, by expressing the thoughts and 
feelings which they are intended to convey. 

The lessons, therefore, should be those which can be 
made intelligible to the child, and in which he can take 
a lively interest Their scenes and leuiguage should 
be so natural and vivid, so identified with his own 
knowledge, conceptions, and feelings, that, while read- 
ing from the book, he shall seem to himself, and to 
others also, to be giving utterance to that only which 
is fresh from his own mind and heart. 

In addition to this, in selecting and preparing the 
materials for the present series of books, so far as they 
relate to reading, the aim has been to have them furnish 
a suitable variety of exercises in every department of 
juoenile elocution ; and thus to aid the young learner, 
as well as the printed page can do it, in becoming an ac- 
complished young reader. It should be borne in mind, 
that, as in learning to sing, so in learning to read, much 
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O PREFACE. 

which IS indispensable must come from the living 
teacher alone ; and that an attempt to make the book 
supply her place would be alike preposterous and useless. 
Oral Instruction, — that which is familiar, conversa- 
tional, and vivacious, awakening the zest of the children ; 
that which is explanatory, illustrative, and interrogatory ; 
and, above all, that which gives specimens of true, nat- 
ural, and intelligent reading, and, when necessary, 
specimens of an opposite character; — such oral in- 
struction forms, indeed, the main thing in this important 
branch of primary -school education. And here, it may 
be suggested, is an opportunity for the painstaking 
teacher to use the Mack-hoard with much advantage. 

Credit is given, in the tables of contents, in all cases 
where the origin of the pieces could be ascertained. It 
should be understood, however, that the greater part of 
them have been revised and rewritten, and so altered 
as would, in the view of the compiler, better adapt them 
to the purpose for which these volumes are intended : 
of course, the original authors cannot be held responsi- 
ble for any faults which may appear in these pieces in 
their present state. 

J. F. BUMSTEAD. 

Boston, .August, 1843. 
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SECOND READING-BOOK 



PRIMARY SCHOOL. 



LESSON I. 



THE LITTLE BEES. 



Some Account of the Place occupied by a Swarm 
of Bees. Abovi their peaceable and orderly 
Habits ; and their Temperance in Regard to 
Food. 



1.* Do you know the 
little animal, with wings, 
which we call a bee, or 
honey-bee ? 

2. Children who live 
in the country, are more 
likely to know about the 
honey-bee, than those 
who live in the city. 



3. Every child in the 
city, who has not seen a 
honey-bee, can ask to 
see one, the next time 
he goes into the country. 

4. The place which 
a swarm of bees live in, 
is called a hive. 

5. When the bees 



* It is not, perhaps, in good taste, to have these numerals 
read aloud. They are intended rather for the eye alone. 
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are wild, and live in the 
woods, they find a high 
tree, which has in it a 
hole, a great way from 
the ground ; and they 
fly into this hole, and 
make it a hive. 

6. A great many bees 
live in the same hive ; 
sometimes thirty or forty 
thousand. 

7. All the school- 
houses and meeting- 
houses of many towns, 
would not hold so many 
children, as a beehive 
holds bees. 

8. Though so many 
bees live in the same 
small hive, it is not 
their habit to quarrel 
with each other. 

9. If you could see 
them in their little 
dwelling, you would 



say. How orderly and 
pleasantly they all live 
together ! 

10. The bees have 
sweeter food than 
was cooked ; and 



ever 
yet 
too 



they never eat 
much. 

11. All eat just as 
much as they need, and 
then they leave off. 

12. If they had five 
or six platefuls of honey 
apiece, they would not 
eat any more, at a meal, 
than is good lur them. 

13. And so they are 
almost always well, and 
never have the head- 
ache, nor toothache. 

14. Cannot we leave 
off, when we have eaten 
enough? though it be 
of bread and milk, plum- 
pudding, or apple-pie ? 
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LESSON 11. 
MORE ABOUT THE BEES. 

TTiat their Language is sweety as well as their 
Honey. That they are industrious. What they 
do to Dronesy or lazy Bees. Large Quantities 
of Honey brought from the West Indies. 



\. The bees never use 
any profane or wicked 
words. 

2. For aught we 
know, their language is 
as sweer'ks their food. 
We must never use bad 
words. 

3. That which makes 
a bee very unlike many 
other creatures, is, that 
he is busy. 

4. Some folks fancy 
that he sings a song ; 
thus. Buzz, buzz, busy ; 
buzzy buzz, busy. But 
this is only a noise made 
by his wings. 

5. The bee is indus- 
trious ; and to be indus- 
trious, means to be busy, 
doing good. 

6. The bees do not 



allow any one to be idle ; 
and when one becomes 
lazy, and refuses to work, 
they drive him out of 
doors ; and sometimes 
they kill him. 

7. If men had such 
good laws about work 
and idleness as the bees 
have, there would be 
terrible times in some 
houses. 

8. The work of the 
bees, is, to gather honey 
from flowers. It lies 
deep in the little cups 
of the flowers. 

9. Just think how 
small the bees are, and 
how much work they 
do ; that is, how much 
honey they collect. 

10. Then, when you 
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are going to say, again, 
I canHy perhaps you will 
think of the bees, and 
say, I can. 

11. Honey is some- 
times brought over the 
water, . in ships, from 
some islands called the 
West Indies. 



12. It is put into 
laige vessels, called hogs- 
heads ; one of which is 
big enough to hold half 
of the fourth class of 
a Primary School — if 
the class be not too 
large ! 



LESSON III. 

STILL MORE ABOUT THE BEES. 

How they make out to accomplish so much; and 
how the Scholars, in this Primary School, should 
be like Bees. 



1. How do you think 
the little bees can get so 
much honey ? 

2. Especially when 
they have to gather it 
from so many flowers, 
and in such small quan- 
tities at a time. 

3. Although they get 
so very little from one 
flower, yet, by industry, 
they will fill a whole 

hive with Krtnfiy, 



4. And then a great 
many hives will fill a 
hogshead; and a great 
many hc^sheads will fill 
a ship. 

5. I will tell you the 
whole story. It is be- 
cause they keep on get- 
ing a Uttle every day. 
That is the way they 
do it. 

6. They are out early 
in the morning, as soon 
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^ as it is light enough for 
them to avoid knocking 

* their heads against any 
thing. 

7. And all day they 
work like a clock. Off 
they fly into the fields 
and orchards ; and, as 
soon as they see a flower 
or a blossom, they dive 
into it. 

8. Sometimes you can 
only see their legs stick- 
ing out, they dive in so 
deep. 

9. Perhaps you would 
think they had gone to 
bed, or had run in there 
to get away from the 
hot sun. Do not be 
worried about that. 

10. They are scrap- 
ing together the sweet 
juice in the flower. 
When they have done 
with one flower, they 
will fly off to another, 
and dive into that ; — 
and so on, until they 
get as much as they can 

* carry. 

11. Then they fly 
hixne to the hive, and 

2 



leave the honey, and 
then fly back again to 
the flowers, for another 
load. 

12. Now books, books, 
LITTLE BOOKS, are our 
flowers and blossoms. 
And some of them are 
more like a whole honey- 
pot, than Uke a flower- 
cup. 

13. If we dive into 
one book, and get the 
honey out of it, (that is, 
the learning,) and then 
dive into another, and 
another, — by and by, 
we shall get as much 
more knowledge than 
the bees get honey, as 
we are larger than they 
are. 

14. Another thing, 
which is worthy of no- 
tice, is, that the bees, in 
getting the honey out of 
the flowers, do not injure 
them at all. 

15. Look at a flower, 
after the bee has left it, 
and you will find it un- 
injured — as clean and 
fair as ever. 
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16. What is the hint 
which the scholars in 



this schod may take 
firom this feict? 



LESSON IV. 

PLAY AND STUDY. 

Both united^ better than either alone. Effects of 
Idleness. 

1. Some play is good to make us strong, 

And school to make us wise ; 
But playing always, — that is wrong. 
And wlmt we should despise. 

2. What can be worse than idleness, 

For making children bad ? 

It surely leads them to distress, 

And much that 's very sad. 

3. Sometimes they learn to lie and cheat ; 

Sometimes, to steal and swear : 
These are the lessons in the street, 
For those who wander there. 

4. Better it is, at school to learn 

To think, and spell, and read ; 
And then, to play and work in turn. 
Is happiness indeed. 
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LESSON V. 



BEGINNING TO BE USEFUL. 

A Little Oirl employed in hemming a Handker- 
chief. How Silk is made. Si^pper-Time. 



• 1. LucT, my dear, 
you may get your nee- 
dle, thimble, and scis- 
sors, and hem one side 
of this handkerchief. 

2. Where is the skein 
of silk, I sent you for ? 
O, here it is ! 

3. Take out a needle- 
ful, but do not draw it 
into a snarl. 

4. Take short stitches, 
my dear, and do not be 
in a hurry. 

5. Mother, how much 
did you give for this silk 
handkerchief? O, look ! 
mother, here is a little 
hole in one comer. 

6. I gave fifty cents 
bx it. Hand it to me, 
my dear, and I will dam 
the hole. 

7. Mother, what is 
silk made of? 



8. It is made from a 
soft, fine thread, which 
is spun by the silk- 
worm. 

9. Mother, I have 
hemmed half of this 
side. How do you think 
it will do ? 

10. Very well, in- 
deed. You may go, 
now, and find Margaret, 
and tell her that it is 
time to get ready for 
supper. 

11. You may stop 
in the kitchen, and help 
her a little. You can 
bring in a stick or two 
of wood, and some dry 
chips to kindle the fire 
with. 

12. Mother, I found 
Mai^aret, and she says 
that supper is almost 
ready. There ! father 
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is coming along, now ; 
he will be here in a 
minute. 

13. Su{q)er is ready. 
Lucy, here is your bowl 
of milk, and your father 
will give you a slice 
of bread to crumb in- 
to it. 

14. Mother, will 
you please to give me 
one of those baked ap- 

j? 

15. Yes; hdld your 



plate. Baked apples 
are excellent with milk. 

16. Mother, after 
supper, may I *wash and 
wipe the cups and sau- 
cers? 

17. O, no, my dear ; 
you are too young for 
that; but you may set 
them in the closet, as I 
wash th^n. You must 
be careful, however, and 
not let them sUp through 
your fingers. 



LESSON VI. 

BIRDS AND BIRDS' NESTS. 

A Conversation between Emma and Helen, about 
the Way the Birds make their Nests ; and some 
other interesting Particulars about these little 
Creatures. 



1. What have you 
in your apron, Em- 
ma? 

2. It is a bird's nest, 
which I found on the 
ground. 



3. Will you please to 
let me look at it ? 

4. O, yes; but be 
careful ; do not spcril it, 
for I wish to show it to 
my sister. 
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5. What a nice little 
thing ! It is like a cup. 
How could the bird make 
it ? She has no hands. 

6. O, she flies about, 
and finds straws, and 
hairs, and picks them 
up with her bill, and 
pats them together for 
a nest. 

7. How very nicely 
they are laid ! 

8. Yes; she does 
that with her litde bill. 

9. It must take her a 
great while to make it. 

10. I suppose she 
works fast. You know 
that the birds fly swiftly. 
Then, too, she wishes 
to get it done as soon 
as she can for her little 
birds. 

11. Does she keep 
her Utde birds in it? 
It is not large enough 
for more than one, I am 
sure. 

12. O, the little 
birds nesde down so 

> snugly, that three or 
four can lie in one nest* 

13. The nest is the 



bird's cradle, I sup- 
pose. 

14. Yes, so it is. 
Who, do you think, 
rocks the cradle? 

15. I do not know. 
Does the old bird rock 
her cradle ? 

16. No, the wind 
rocks it; don't you 
know how the wind 
blows the tree about? 

17. I should think it 
would rock too much, 
sometimes, and toss the 
Uttle ones out; or that 
the wind would blow 
the nest and all away. 

18. The bird fastens 
her nest strongly to the 
tree. 

19. Why does she 
place her nest so high ? 
It would kill the little 
ones to fall so far. 

20. She is afraid 
some one will get her 
nest. She wishes to 
have it out of the way 
of naughty boys and 
men. 

21. I have seen puss 
try to catch birds. 
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32. Cruel puss! she 
eats them alive when 
she gets them. 

23. I am ^ad the 
bird has her nest so 
high that puss cannot 
get it. How does the 
bird know so much, as 
to be able to make such 
a curious nest ? 



24. He who made 
the birds, taught them 
all they know. 

25. They must lie 
very still, or they would 
crowd each other out. 

26. They do not 
quarrel, you know. 

27. Yes, I remend>er 
the hymn — 



Birds, in their little nests, agree; 

And 'tis a shameful sight, 
When children of one family 

Fall out, and chide, and fight 



LESSON vn. 



FLOCK OF GEESE. 



A Conversation between Charles ^and Thomas, 
about Geese; the Reason why they are good 
Swimmers ; and why Hens and Chickens cannot 
swim. About the excellent Thing, like a Spoon, 
which the Goose is provided with. 



1. Charles, did you 
nee all those white geese, 
in the brook, as you 



came along to school, 
this morning? 

2. Yes, Thomas, I 
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did; they were taking 
their comfort in swim- 
ming, and ducking their 
heads under the water. 

3. Were they taking 
a cold bath? or did 
they go in to drink ? 

4. I suppose they love 
to swim. 

5. I think so, or they 
would not dare to go 
where the water is deep 
enough to cover their 
heads. 

6. The hens do not 
dare to go where the 
geese do. 

7. Why cannot the 
hens and chickens swim, 
as well as the geese and 
goslings? 

8. They were not 
made to live in the 
water, at all. They 
would drown. 

9. Then how can the 
geese swim ? 

10. They have oars, 
to paddle with. 

11. Yes, you mean 
> the thick skin on their 

feet. 

12. They are called 



web-footed. All web- 
footed fowls, such as 
the duck and swan, can 
swim. 

13. Did you ever see 
a swan ? 

14. Yes ; at the Mu- 
seum, I saw a beautiful 
white swan, with a long 
neck, and a large spoon- 
like bill. 

15. Was it alive, or 
dead? 

16. It was dead. I 
never saw one alive. 

17. Are all the ani- 
mals in the Museum 
dead? 

18. No, not all. I 
saw some gold and sil- 
ver fishes, that were 
swimming very briskly, 
in a glass globe. 

19. Are they made of 
gold and silver ? 

20. O, no ; but their 
color resembles gold and 
silver. 

21. Do tell me what 
the swan does with the 
spoonlike bill you men- 
tioned. 

22. The swan and 
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goose have a bill shaped 
like a spoon, on purpose 
to take up food from 
the bottom of the wa- 
ter. 

23. This shows how 



wise and good He is, 
who made them. 

24. O, yes; he is a 
wise God. He knoivs 
how to do every thing 
in the best way. 



LESSON vin. 

TIMOTHY AND SARAH. 



AbrnU Timothy Jones and hia Sister Sarah. What 
a Time they had, going to School, one severely 
cold Morning in Winter, How Timothy lost his 
Courage, and found it again. 



1. At New Haven, in 
Connecticut, the square 
in the centre of the city 
is called The Green. 

2. Across this Green, 
one bitter cold morning, 
Timothy Jones, a little 
boy, was led to school 
by his sister Sarah. 

3. He soon began to 
complain of the cold. 
His fingers, and feet, 
and ears, O, how cold 
they were ! 



4. He struggled along, 
for a while; but, as he 
grew colder, he tried 
less, and cried more ; 
and finally, he lost all 
his courage. 

5. His sister kindly 
and patiently endeav- 
ored to lead and help 
him ; but all in vain : 
besides, she was almost 
frozen herself. 

6. At last, the boy 
laid himself down, and 
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would strive no more 
against the wind and 
cold. His sister was 
obliged to leave him. 

7. But, before she 
was quite out of sight, 
he sprang up, and re- 
solved to try, instead 
of cry. He skipped 
along, after her, as if he 
had been riding on his 
stick-horse. 

8. He jumped, and 
jumped along, and called 
to his sister to stop for 
him. She did so; and 



when they reached the 
school-house, he leaped 
into the entry, in quite 
a spirited manner. 

9. And while he was 
stam[Hng the snow from 
his feet, he said to his 
sister, O ! I am not cold 
at all. His eyes were 
bright, and his cheeks 
as red as a rose. 

10. Here we see how 
much a little courage 
will do ; and how much 
better it is to t r y, than 
to c r y. 



LESSON IX. 



THE VERNAL SEASON. 



Tlie Mar^h of May is particularly mentioned here. 
But it often happens that a Description Tike the 
following, is more true of June, than it is of 
May, 

1. The fdeasant Spring has come again ; 
The pretty birds are here ; 
The grass grows, in the gende rain. 
And buds aod flowers appear. 
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2. And merrily now to school I '11 go, 

Nor fear the chilling blast ; 
For well I know, the cold, deep snow 
And Winter storms are pest. 

3. I love to see the sky so clear, 

And all things look so gay ; 
The fairest month, in all the year. 
Is sweet and sminy May. 

4. I love the sun, the gentle wind. 

And bird, and flower, and bud ; 
And well I love my teacher kind. 
But best, I love my God. 



LESSON X. 

A UTTLE BOY IN TROUBLE. 

An Accatmt of a Bay, who ventured to go so far 
from his Father's House^ that he could not find 
his Way back ; and how he met with Relief from 
a very kind-hearted Man. 



1. A LITTLE boy, who 
lived in a large city, 
once wandered far from 
home, and could not 
find his way back. 

2. He had disobeyed 



his father, who told him 
not to go far from the 
door of the house. 

3. At first, he was so 
much pleased with the 
new things which he 
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saw, that he did not 
think how hx he was 
going. 

4. But, by and by, 
he grew tired, and sat 
down upon the step of 
a door, to rest: 

5. He looked around 
him, and saw that he 
was in a strange place. 
He had never been there 
before. 

6. All the houses 
were new to him; and 
the street looked very 
different from the one 
in which he lived. 

7. It was a long 
street; and, as he cast 
his eye down it, and 
remembered, too, that 
he had gone through 
many other streets, he 
began to be afraid that 
he could not find his 
way back. 

8. He thought, too, 
how wicked he was, in 
disobeying his father ; 
and that it was this, 
which had brought him 
into such trouble. 

9. He would have 



given any thing, if he 
could have been at home 
again, on the door step 
of his Other's house. 

10. The evening was 
coming on, and the poor 
boy, as it grew dark, be- 
gan to be greatly afraid. 

11. He tried, for some 
time, to see if he could 
discover, among those 
who passed by, any one 
whom he knew. But 
they were all strangers 
to him. 

12. None took any 
particular notice of him. 
Why should they ? They 
did not know that he 
was lost ; for he had, as 
yet, sat on the step, sad 
and silent. 

13. It grew darker, 
and he could scarcely 
see the faces of those 
who were going by him. 
The thought of spending 
the night in the street, 
made the tears begin to 
roll down his cheeks; 
and, at last, he cried 
aloud. 

14. At first, no one 
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stopped to inquire what 
was the matter. Some 
supposed he belonged to 
the house, on the step 
of which he was sitting, 
and that the family 
would soon take care 
of him. 

15. Poor boy ! he 
might have sat there, 
crying, a long time, if 
Mr. Jackson, a kind 
man, who was passing 
by, had not stopped, 
and inquired the cause 
of his distress. 

16. The boy told him 
all about it, and did not 
conceal from him his 
disobedience to his fa- 
ther. Mr. Jackson was 
pleased to see him sorry 



for his fault ; and, tak- 
ing him by the hand, 
led him safely home to 
his father's house. 

17. What a kind 
friend Mr. Jackson was ! 
and how rejoiced the 
little wanderer was, as 
he entered once more 
the door of his father's 
house! 

18. And how thank- 
ful he ought to have 
been to the kind gen- 
tleman who took so 
much pains to lead him 
home ! And more than 
all, how thankful ought 
he to have been to 
God, who put it into 
Mr. Jackson's heart to 
do this ! 
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LESSON XL 



RESULT OF DISOBEDIENCE. 

An Account of a little Creature who put his Nose 
into the very Place where he was told not to 
put it. 



1. Do not put your 
nose into that trap, said 
the old mouse to her 
young one ; it will snap 
and bite you. 

2. But when the old 
mouse had gone out of 
sight, the young mouse 
thought he could get a 
bit of cheese without 
any harm. 

3. The smell of the 
cheese was so good, that 
he crept along with a 
sly look, and put his 
nose into the hole. 

4. But scarcely did his 
teeth touch the cheese, 
when snap went the 
trap, and caught him by 
the neck ! 



5. There he was in a 
sad plight indeed ! Just 
at that moment, the 
old mouse came back; 
but it was now too 
late. The poor thing 
gave one kick, and was 
dead. 

6. Now, let us remem- 
ber about this foolish 
mouse, when we are 
told, by those who know 
more than we do, not 
to do a thing. 

7. And let us always 
mind what we are told, 
lest, like the mouse, we 
suddenly find ourselves 
in a very uncomfortable 
condition, without any 
hope of relief* 
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LESSON xn. 



A VALUABLE SECRET. 



This Conversation between 
shows a very good Way 
where to find Things. 



Sarah and Mary, 
of always knowing 



1. Sarah, I wish you 
would lend me your 
thimble. I never can 
find mine when I want 
it. 

2. Why can you not 
find it, Mary ? 

3. If you do not 
choose to lend me yours, 
I can borrow of some- 
body else. 

4. I am willing to 
lend it to you, Mary. 
Here it is. 

5. I knew you would 
let me have it. 

6. Why do you al- 
ways come to me, to 
borrow, when you have 
lost any thing, Mary? 

7. Because you never 
lose your things, and 
always know where to 
find them. 



8. How do you sup- 
pose I always know 
where to find my things ? 

9. I am sure I cannot 
tell. If [ knew, I might, 
perhaps, sometimes con- 
trive to find my own. 

10. This is the secret 
about it. I have a place 
for every thing, and after 
I have done using any 
thing, it is my rule to 
put it away in its proper 
place. 

1 1 . Yes, just as though 
your life depended on it ! 

12. My life does not 
depend on it, Mary, but 
my convenience does, 
very much. 

13. Well, I never can 
find time to put my 
things away. 

14. How much more 
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time will it take, to put 
aHlhihg away, in its 
proper place, than it 
will to hunt after it, 
when it is lost? 

15. WeU, I '11 never 
borrow of you again, 
you may depend upon it. 

16. Why? You are 
not affronted, Mary, I 
hope. 

17. O, no ! dear Sa- 
rah. I am ashamed, and 



I am determined, now, 
to do as you do; — to 
have a place for every 
thing, and every thing in 
its place. 

18. This is an old 
proverb, but it is a very 
good one; and every 
child in this school 
should commit it to 
memory, and never for- 
get to follow its direc- 
tions. 



LESSON XIII. 

A LETTER TO GRANDFATHER. 

A Letter from a little' Girl, in Brighton, to her 
Grandfather, in Boston ; written on her Birth- 
day. Not being able herself to write, she told 
her Aunt what to write. 



1. My dear Grand- 
papa! — 'Mother says it 
is my birthday. I am 
five years old, to-day. 

2. 6randp^)a, I love 
you, dearly, and I wish 
to tell you something. 



3. Yesterday, my fa- 
ther found a little bird, 
lying on the snow, on 
his back. 

4. He was very cold ; 
so mother warmed Jiim, 
in her hands and bc^om. 
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and then he got well, 
and hopped about on 
the carpet. 

5. She gave him some 
crumbs, but he did not 
like to eat any breakfast. 
He was afraid of my 
mother. 

6. When it grew 
warmer, she opened the 
window, and let him fly 
away ; and I did not 
see him any more. 

7. Grandpapa, mother 
sometimes tells me a 
story. She says, God 
lives up in the sky, and 
sees Mary. 

8. I looked up there, 
but I could not see him. 
I only saw the moon, 
and the stars, and the 
clouds. 

9. Mother told me 
that God is my dear 
Father. So, you see, I 
have two dear fathers. 

10. She says that 
God is always thinking 
about Mary ; and that 
He loves her more than 
her ether father does. 

11. She says that He 



takes care of me every 
minute, and keeps note 
aUve. But my other 
father could not do so 
much as that. 

12. Grandpapa, moth- 
er says that she was 
once a little girl, like 
Mary, and you were her 
father. 

13. I wish mother 
was not a lady now ; 
then I could have some- 
body to play with. 

14. My doll will not 
say any thing, and moth- 
er has to sew on my 
clothes, and she cannot 
play much. 

15. I should like to 
have all my little cousins 
come and live in Brigh- 
ton ; and you and grand- 
mamma, too. 

16. 1 am sure I would 
not make a noise, to 
make your head ache. 

17. I am glad that 
you gave me those 
books. I will kiss you, 
three times, when I 
come to Boston. 

18. Good-by, grand- 
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papa! I do not know 
what to say, now ; only 
that I love you and 
grandmamma, and the 



little gray puss, down 

stairs, in the kitchen. 

Your affectionate Uttle 

Mary. 



LESSON XIV. 

VOICES IN THE FOREST. 

Various OhjecU seem to be reminding Man of a 
precious Truth. 

1. See the morning sunbeams 
Lighting up the wood. 
Silently proclaiming 
God is ever good. 

S. See the shining dew-drops, 
On the flowers strewed, 
Proving, as they sparkle, 
God is ever gocHd. 

3. Hear the mountain streamlet. 

In the solitude, 
With its ripple, saying, 
God is ever good. 

4. In the leafy tree-tops. 

Where no fears intrude. 
Merry birds are singing, 
God is ever good. 
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LESSON XV. 



SCORN TO BE UNJUST. 



About two Boys who were sent on an Errand by 
their Father; and how the elder Boy, though 
he had a good Opportumty, took no Advantage 
of his younger Brother^ s Ignorance. 



1. A BOY, named 
James, was once sent 
from home, by his fa- 
ther, to carry a heavy 
basket to another house. 

2. His little brother 
was to go with him, to 
help him. 

3. They put a pole 
under the handle of the 
basket, and then they 
took hold of the pole, 
one at each end. 

4. While they were 
getting it ready, James 
sMd to himself. My Uttle 
brother does not under- 
stand about placing the 
pole. 

5. If the handle of 
the basket cc»nes just 
across the middle oif it, 
then it will be just as 



heavy for him as for 
me. 

6. But if I slip the 
basket over nearer to 
him, his side will be 
heavier, and mine will 
be lighter. 

7. He will carry more 
than half of the load, 
while I shall not carry 
half. 

8. He will not know 
that there is any dif- 
ference, for he does not 
understand about pla- 
cing the pole. 

9. But yet I will not. 
I should be unjust, if I 
were to do so; and I 
will not be unjust. 

10. Then James 
slipped the basket over 
nearer to his own end . 
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of the pole ; and so he 
had to carry more than 
half. 

11. Thus he had a 
heavier load; but he 



had the satis&ction of 
feeling that he was not 
unjust; and that more 
than made him compen- 
sation. 



LESSON XVI. 

A BIRD'S NEST MANUFACTURER. 

An Aiiempty by a little Oirly to make a Birdie 
Nest. Though it uhu of an inferior QuoKfy, 
ihe thought there might be tome Birds who 
would be glad to live in it. 



1. A LITTLE girl, who 
had heard about birds' 
nests, thought she would 
like to try her skill in 
making one. 

2. So she took some 
hay, and shaped it as 
much like a nest as she 
could. She then put a 
piece of silk inside, to 
make it soft for the 
birds to lie on. 

3. Then she put it 
into a little basket, and 
carried it to her mother, 
and asked her to hang 



it on a branch of a tree, 
so that the birds might 
come and live in it. 

4. I am afraid, said 
her mother, it will not 
do any good. The birds 
have nests of their own, 
and much better ones 
than yours. • 

5. But, mother, said 
the little girl, do n't you 
suppose there are any 
little beggar birds, about, 
who would be glad to 
have such a nest as 
this? 
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LESSON xvn. 



SAMUEL AND HIS FATHER. 



Mr. Burton directs the Attention of his litth Son 
to the wonderful^ starry Heavens ; and, imme" 
diately after, a Circumstance occwrs, which leads 
him to show his Son the better Way to get his 
Wants supplied. 



1. One evening, after 
supper, little Samuel's 
father . came into the 
parlor, where Samuel 
was alone, sitting at the 
table, and eating some 
toast which was on a 
plate before him. 

2. His father said, 
Samuel, have you done 
your supper? If you 
have, I wish to carry 
you out, and show you 
soiyething. 

3. Samuel had a 
piece of toast on his 
fork, as his father, stand- 
ing behind him, and 
leaning over his shoul- 
der, said this. 

4. He hurried the 



toast into his mouth, 
and said. Yes, father, I 
have done. What are 
you going to show me ? 

5. So he laid his 
knife and fork across 
the plate, and reached 
up his arms to his fa- 
ther. 

6. His father lifted 
him from his chair, and 
carried him out of the 
room. 

7. When they came 
to the front door, they 
found that it was dark ; 
and they went out upon 
the green grass, in the 
yard. 

8. His father said. 
There! do you see tl;^ 
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lofty sky, spread all 
around, and the bright, 
beautiful stars? 

9. O yes, father ! 
said Samuel. How 
many there are ! O how 
high ! away up, high, 
high^ HIGH ! 

10. One, two, three, 
— O ! I never could 
count them, they are so 
many. God made them 
aU. 

11. After Samuel had 
looked at them, for a 
Uttle while, and his fa- 
ther had talked to him 
about them, they went 
back into the house. 

12. Samuel then 
thought that he should 
like some more supper. 
He went alone into the 
back parlor, to get some. 

13. But when he 
found nobody there, to 
give him any, he threw 
his head back, and be- 
gan to cry aloud. 

14. His feither, who 
had gone into the front 
parlor, quickly came to 
see what was the matter. 



15. When he found 
that Samuel was crying 
for more supper, he was 
surprised. He told him 
to be still, and Samuel 
obeyed. 

16. His father then 
said. There are (wo 
ways, Samuel, of trying 
to get more supper ; — 
the right and the wrong 
way. First, I will show 
you the wrong way. 

17. So he led Sam- 
uel into the entry again, 
and then said. Now, sup- 
pose I am Samuel, and 
I wish for more supr 
per. 

18. Then he went 
along to the back par- 
lor, and finding no one 
there, he threw back 
his head, and distorted 
his face, and cried, like 
Samuel. 

19. Samuel laughed, 
to see his father pretend- 
ing to cry. 

20. There! said his 
father, should you think 
that was the right way 
to get more supper ? 
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21. No, indeed! said 
Samuel. 

Then his feither said, 
Now I will show you 
the right way. 

22. So he went again 
into the front entry, and 
then returned to the 
back parlor. There he 
looked around, and said, 
(trying to talk like Sam- 
uel,) 

23. O! there is no- 
body here to give me 
some more supper. I 
must go and find moth- 
er, and ask her. 



24. Then he turned 
round, and walked into 
the front parlor, and 
said to Samuel's mother, 
who was sitting there, 
Mother, will you please 
to give me a little more 
supper ? 

25. Then he turned 
to Samuel, and said, 
There, now ! is not that 
the better way to get 
some more supper? 

26. Samuel said it 
was; and after obtain- 
ing what he wished, he 
went off to bed. 



LESSON XVIII. 



GEORGE AND ROVER. 



ITleir mutual Attachment. Portrait of Rover. 
His being a Security to George. His Play- 
fuhess. 

1. George was a good and pleasant child ; 
He loved each living thing — 
The cows and lambs, the trees and flowers. 
The birds upon the wing. 
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2. But, more than all, he liked his dog ; 

And, dearly. Rover loved 
To foUow George, in all his walks, 
And play where'er he roved. 

3. He was a shaggy dog, and large ; 

His color^ it was black. 
Except some spots of snowy white. 
Upon his head and back. 

4. And Greorge's favorite walk was by 

A river bright and clear ; 
And when his dog was with him there, 
His mother had no fear. 

5. She knew, if he should fall therein, 

Rover her boy would save ; 

For Rover loved his master well, 

And Rover loved the wave. 

6. And George would stand upon the bridge, 

Above the waters deep. 
And throw a broken bough below. 
And down would Rover leap. 

7. It was a charming picture all. 

For any one to see ; 
The bridge, that spanned the river's banks,— 
The river, wild and free, — 

8. The happy boy, the playful dog 

Dashing the waters bright, — 
The hiU, the school-house, and the troei;<— 
All were a pleasant ag^t. 
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9. And Rover liked to play at home ; 
Quite often he would run 
And diase the sheep and lambs about, 
And bark at them for fun. 

10. And then the lambs, all gleefully, 
Would chase him, too, in play ; 
And he would rdl upon the grass, 
And frolic : — so would they. 



LESSON XIX. 



A GOOD EXAMPLE. 



An excellent Reason why a Child should not dis- 
obey a Parent. 



1. A BOY was once 
tempted, by his com- 
panions, to pluck soqie 
ripe cherries, from a 
tree which his father 
had forbidden him to 
touish. 

2. You need not be 
afraid, said they ; for if 
your father should find 
out that you had taken 
thena, he is so kind, that 
he will not hurt you. 



3. That is the very 
reason, replied the boy, 
why I would not touch 
them. 

4. It is true, my fa- 
ther may not hurt me ; 
yet my disobedience, I 
know, would hurt my 
father; and that would 
be worse to n^ than 
any thing efcf^. 

5. Was not this an 
excellent re^iaon? 
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LESSON XX. 



A CONSIDERATE GIRL. 



A valuable Instance of Prudence and Economy^ in 
Childhood. Every careless and inconsiderate 
Girl, in this School, should not only read this, 
hit do likewise. 



1. I AM a very little 
girl, but I am growing 
larger every year; and 
by and by, I hope to be 
more useful than I am 
now. 

2. Father works hard 
out in the fields, and 
mother works hard at 
home; for she has a 
great deal to do among 
so many of us. 

3. How many dollars 
it must take to buy all 
our clothes, and bon- 
nets, and shoes ! and 
then our breakfasts, and 
dinners, and suppers ! 

4. I cannot work and 
get money to buy bread ; 
but I always take care 
not to waste a single 
crumb : let the crust be 

4 



as hard as it may^ I 
eat it all up. 

5. I do not know 
how much mother paid 
for my last shoes; but 
it took all the money at 
the comer of the cup- 
board. So I take care 
not to get into the wet 
and dirt, that my shoes 
may last the longer. 

6. I have had my 
bonnet a long while 
now. I never swing it 
about by the strings, nor 
crush it, nor leave it 
lying about. Mother 
says, that is the reason 
it has lasted so long. 

7. I have not many 
playthings, for they 
would cost m<»iey and 
wear out. So I play 
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with the kitten; she 
never costs any thing, 
and never wears out. 

8. Mother says, time 
is as good as money, 
and that, if I cannot 



help her much, I should 
not hinder her by being 
untidy ; so I keep every 
thing about me as tidy 
as I can. I am sure 
this is a good thing. 



LESSON XXL 



FARMER BROWN. 



A Supper-Tabk Scene in the Cottage. Good 
Advice instead of a Story. The Way to feel 
happy, in reviewing the Day, at Supper-Time. 



1. One evening. 
Farmer Brown returned 
to his cottage, very 
much fiitigued, after a 
hard day's work in the 
fields. 

2. His children were 
waiting for him, because 
they were hungry, and 
needed their supper. 

3. Farmer Brown took 
his pails, and went out 
to milk his two cows, 
which were in the cow- 
yard. 



4. He obtained two 
good pailfuls of milk^ 
and carried them into 
the house. His wife 
poured some out, into 
bowls, and gave all the 
children their suppers. 

5. While they were 
sitting around the table, 
eating their bread and 
milk, with an excellent 
relish, their father was 
sitting in an arm-chair, 
close by the windoiV. ^ 

6. One of the chil- 
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dren said, Father! do 
tell us a story. O, yes ! 
said all the other chil- 
dren; do, father! tell 
us a story. 

7. I was just going 
to say something to you, 
my dear children ; but 
it was not a story. I was 
going to give you a little 
advice. 

8. Would you like to 
have a little advice, 
now, instead of a story ? 

O, yes ! sir, they all 
said. 

9. Well ! to-morrow 
morning, when you 
awake, I advise you to 
get up pleasantly, and 
to dress yourselves, with- 
out giving any trouble 
to your mother. 

10. While you are 
dressing, think what 
you can do, during the 
day, to make each other 
happier, and to please 
your heavenly Father.' 

11. Then, kneel 
down, and thank God 
for taking care of you ; 



and ask Him to help you 
to behave well, during 
the day. 

12. Try to be patient 
and forbearing with each 
other. Never quarrel 
about playthings, nor 
about any thing. 

13. When any one 
gets into difficulty, let 
the others try to help 
him out. 

14. Each of you can 
be of some assistance 
to your mother. John 
might bring in some of 
the small wood ; and 
George might pick up 
those sticks which are 
lying about the door. 

15. Sarah might put 
the room in order, while 
her mother is busy ; and 
she could amuse little 
Louis, who is too young 
to do any thing. 

16. Now, to-morrow, 
I should* like to have 
you all try my plan ; 
and, when you sit 
around the supper-table, 
at evening, to eat your 
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good bread and milk, 1 1 that you have liad 
think you will all feel | very happy day. 



LESSON XXIL 

ROVERS USEFULNESS. 

Getting the Cows Home at Night. Description of 
the Pasture where they spent the Day* 

1. In Summer, at the close of day, 

When sunset shades had come, 

Geoi^, with his Rover, went to find 

The cows, and drive them home. 

2. The pasture, where they daily went 

To breakfast and to dine. 
Was large and green, a sunny place ; 
Its grass was sweet and fine. 

3. And through it ran a little brook, 

Where oft the cows would drink. 
And then lie down upon the flowers 
That grew upon the brink. 

4. They liked to lie beneath the trees. 

All shaded by the boughs. 
Whene'er the noonday heat came on ; — 
Sure they were happy cows. 
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And oft, at night, when George would come. 

Quite weary with his race. 
The cows would be among the oaks, 

In a far distant place. 

Then he would wait, and Rover call ; 

Away would Rover go, 
And leave his master at the gate, 

With nothing there to do. 

And quickly he would find the cows, 

And make them walk before, 
Nor let them stop, till they were safe. 

Beside the cottage door. 

And many other useful things 

Would faithful Rover do ; — 
No wonder Geotge was kind to him, 

And always loved him so. 



LESSON XXIII. 

LET IT RAIN. 

How a little Girly by a Conversation vdth her 
Grandfather, became perfectly satisfied ivith 
the Rain. 

1. See how it rains ! 
said little Mary. O 
dear! dear! dear! how 



dull it is ! Must I stay 
in doors all day ? 

2. Why, Mary, raid 
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Ber grandfather, are you 
not sorry that you had 
any bread and butter 
for breakfast, this morn- 
ing? 

3. Grandfather ! what 
a question ! I should 
be sorry, indeed, if I 
could not get any. 

4. Mary, are you not 
sorry, when you see the 
flowers and the trees 
growing in the garden ? 

5. Sorry ! no, indeed, 
grandfather. Just now, 
I wished, very much, to 
go out and see them, 
they look so pretty. 

6. Well ! are you not 
sorry when you see 
horses, cows, or sheep, 
drinking water at the 
brook, to quench their 
thirst? 

7. Why, grandfather! 
you must think that I 
am a cruel girl, to wish 
that poor horses, who 
work so hard, beautiful 
cows, who give so much 
nice milk, and pretty 
little lambs, should al- 
ways be thirsty. 



8. Do you think they 
would die, if they had 
no water to drink ? 

9. Yes, sir, I axn. 
sure they would. How 
shocking to think of 
such a thing! 

10. I thought little 
Mary was sorry it 
rained! Do you think 
trees and flowers would 
grow, if they never had 
any water poured on 
them? 

11. No, indeed! 
grandfather ; they would 
be dried up by the sun. 
Then we should not 
have any pretty flowers 
to look at, and to make 
bouquets for mother. 

12. I thought little 
Mary was sorry it 
rained ! Mary, what 
is our bread made of? 

13. It is made of 
flour ; and the flour is 
made from wheat, which 
is ground in a mill. 

14. Yes, Mary; and 
it was rain that helped 
to make the wheat 
grow ; and it was water 
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that turned the mill to 
grind the wheat. I 
thought little Mary was 
sorry it rained ! 

15. I did not think 



of all these things, 
grandfather, said Mary. 
I am now very glad to 
see the rain pour down 
so. 



LESSON XXIV. 

AN ABSENCE FROM HOME. 

A pkasawt Account of a Boy's going away from 
Home; and what he did, which afforded so 
much Happiness to his Mother, in his Absence. 



1. GooD-BY, my dear 
mother, said a little boy, 
as he was going from 
home, for a few weeks. 
And if you want any 
thing of me, while I 
am gone, I hope you 
will write, and let me 
know it. 

2. Now, these were a 
few simple words, but 
they made quite an im- 
pression on his mother's 
heart. And, when she 
sat down, alone, after 
he had gone; those 



words gave her a great 
deal of pleasure. 

3. To know that he 
would like to do some- 
thing for her comfort, 
made her happy. She 
was happy in knowing 
that he thought of doing 
good to others, as well 
as of seeking his own 
pleasure. 

4. If all children 
knew how much hap- 
piness they would give 
their parents, by kind 
wordS; and by doing 
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even little things for 
them, they woukl find 
it much more for their 
own comfort, than to be 
selfish. 

5. Some children 
will ask, What can I 
do to make older people 
happy ? I will tell you 
one way. Always speak 
cheerfully to your father 
and mother, and let 
them see that you love 
to do what they wish. 

6. This will give more 
joy to their hearts, than 
any costly gift. And 
when you are away 
from them, they will 
love to think, If my 
child were at home, he 
would help me very 
much. And they would 



love to remember all 
the little things you had 
done for them. 

7. The day before 
this litde boy left home, 
he was very busy in 
making some little ta- 
bles. He had only a 
few pieces of board, 
which a carpenter had 
thrown aside ; and with 
these, he contrived to 
make two little tables. 

8. These he gave to 
his mother and sister. 
They were rude speci- 
mens of workmanship, it 
is true ; but they an- 
swered well, as an ex- 
pression of kind feeling. 
And they served to keep 
him in fond remem- 
brance while absent. 
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LESSON XXV. 

JANE HALLIBURTON. 

Her Love of Learning, Interest in her School. 
In the Habit of telling her Mother ^ every Even- 
ing y what she had learned at School. Something 
about the TurTcs. 



1. When Jane was 
a little more than five 
years old, and had al- 
ready learned to read 
very prettily, her moth- 
er, who had taught her 
mitil then, became quite 
ill; and Jane was sent 
to school. 

2. Here, every thing 
was new to Jane ; and, 
as she had a very kind 
teacher, she liked it very 
much. 

3. At first, it seemed 
rather tiresome to sit so 
many hours ; but she 
soon became used to 
this, so as not to mind 
it. 

4. She found that, 
after she had studied 
her own lesson, she 



could amuse herself, 
very well, in seeing 
what the other children 
were doing, and in hear- 
ing their lessons. 

5. She was very fond 
of learning; and she 
was always as glad to 
get new thoughts, as 
some children are to get 
new toys. 

6. Every night, when 
she returned from school, 
she went directly to tell 
her mother of something 
which she had learned 
that day. 

7. At one time, she 
told her mother, with 
an air of some impor- 
tance, that there were 
three ways of spelling 



too. 
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8. Ah ! said her moth- 
er ; if you were to ask 
me for two apples, how 
would you spell it then ? 

Two, promptly re- 
plied Jane. 

9. And if I should 
say that you were going 
to ride, how should that 
little word be spelled, 
then? 

T 0, said Jane. 

10. Very well. Now, 
if I were to say that you 
are too impatient — 

That would be t oo, 
mother. 

11. Very well, in- 
deed. Now, can you 
tell what these little 
words, which sound just 
alike, mean ? What 
does t o mean ? 

12. I do not know, 
mother; it means ^oirtg-, 
I should think. 

Her mother smiled, 
and said. Well ! what 
does two mean ? 

13. That I can tell 
better, said Jane; it 
means one and one, 
which make two. 



14. Very well; and 
what does i oo mean ? 

Why, that means 
more than enough ; as 
when I talk too much, 
you know, as you some^ 
times tell me. 

15. Little Jane was 
very fond of lettuce ; 
and one day, at dinner, 
being tired of waiting to 
have it dressed, she put 
her fingers among the 
leaves, and helped her- 
self ; saying, at the same 
time. The Turks eat 
with their fingers. 

16. But I do not 
wish to have my little 
daughter a Turk, said- 
her father; I would 
rather have her use a 
knife and fork. Where 
did you ever hear any 
thing about the Turks, 
Jane ? 

17. The first class, at 
school, read about them, 
father. 

Dq you know, my 
daughter, where the 
Turks live ? 

18. I do not know ; 
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but in Connecticut^ I 
suppose, said Jane. 

19. This made her fa- 
ther laugh. Nevermind; 
you will find out, by and 
by. Are the Turks men, 
or other animals, Jane ? 

20. Animals ; — men ; 
— animals ; said Jane, 
looking at her father's 
face, to see if she could 
tell which -was right. 
They are men, are they 
not, father? 

21. Yes, they are a 
nation of men, women, 
and children, who live, 
not in Connecticut, my 
dear, but in a country 
fiir, far away, on the 
other side of the great 
ocean. 

22. Well, father, 
are the Turks just such 

J people as we are ? 

' Yes, they look pretty 

much as we do. They 
dress differently, how- 
ever. The men wear 
turbans on their heads, 

* r and shawls, or something 
like shawls, about their 
shoulders. 



23. Jane thought this 
was very queer. How 
funny you would look, 
father, with a turban on ! 
Mother ! do fix a turban 
on father's head, and let 
me see how he would 
look! 

24. Jane! said her 
father, how many peo- 
ple do you think there 
are in the world? 

Jane looked very 
thoughtfully. She had 
learnt to count as far as 
a hundred. At length, 
she said, she thought 
there were as many as 
one hundred and sev- 
enty-nine people in the 
world ! 

25. Ha ! ha ! ha ! a 
hundred and seventy- 
nine ! that 's a good one ! 
exclaimed her brother 
Charles, who was much 
older than Jane. But 
his father told him that 
he was once just as ig- 
norant as Jane, and 
could not have given a 
better answer. 
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LESSON XXVI- 



THE PATCHED ELBOW. 

£t this Piece is seen what an uncomfortable and 
wmecessary Feeling Boys {and Girls too) art 
sometimes apt to have ; and how, if they over- 
come it J as Edgar Williams did, they will do 
well. 



1. O mother! do 
not make me wear this 
jacket any more ; it has 
a great patch on the 
arm. 

2. But you must wear 
it, my child ; you know 
that your father is not 
able to buy you a better 
one, at present ; and, if 
he were, that is good 
enough to play in. 

3. The boys will 
laugh at me, mother; 
I do not like to have 
them laugh at me. O 
dear! O dear! how I 
wish I had a better 
jacket ! 

4. It is wrong, my 
child, for you to feel 
so. What if all the 



boys in town do laugfa 
at you; will it injure 
you? Certainly not. 

5. Besides, cannot 
you tell them that your 
parents are poor, and 
not able to give you a 
better jacket ? 

6. Why, mother ! do 
you wish me to tell the 
boys that you and father 
are poor ? 

7. Why not, Edgar ? 
We need not feel 
ashamed to have it 
known in what condi- 
tion we are placed. 
Never try to deceive; 
and, besides, it is no 
crime to be poor. 

8. Remember that 
our Saviour had not 
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where to lay His head. 
None will say that it 
was a sin in Him to be 
poor. 

9. It has been the en- 
deavor of your parents 
to give you the best 
clothing in their power ; 
andy if we are not saving 
and prudent, when our 
next quarter's rent is 
due, we shall be unable 
to pay it. 

10. It would, I think, 
be much nxHre hum^ 
bling, to have it said, 
that we were spending 
our money for unneces- 
sary clothing, than it is 
to wear our old clothes 
patched. 

11. Put on your 



jacket, my dear, and go 
to school, and think 
about your lessons, rath- 
er than about your el- 
bows. 

12. Edgar obeyed ; 
and when school was 
done, he came running 
home, as smiling as 
could be, and said to 
his mother. Mother ! 
there was not a sin^e 
boy who noticed my 
patch. 

13. Ever since, he 
has been quite content- 
ed ; and now, he thinks 
no more of the patch on 
the arm of his jacket, 
than he would of a 
patch on the arm of his 
shirt. 
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LESSON XXVII. 



WILLINGNESS. 



An Account of Maria TaJbqt ; particularly how 
she found out an easy Way of doing difficult 
Tilings. 



1 . Nothing useful 
can be obtained without 
a good-will towards it ; 
and the reason why 
Maria Talbot did not 
learn to read and work 
well, was, because she 
wanted a good-will in 
the matter ; that is, she 
had no real desire to 
learn. 

2. She always thought 
her lessons were too 
hard; and, instead of 
trying to learn, she used 
to cry, and say she 
could not do it. 

3. She wished to be 
able to read all at once, 
and could not bear the 
trouble of learning by 



4. It was the same 
with her in all other 



things; so that Maria 
was in constant dis- 
grace, and did not seem 
likely ever to become a 
wise girl. 

5. One day, when 
she was out, walking 
with the maid, a heavy 
shower of rain fell, and 
they ran to take shelter 
in a cottage, which stood 
a short distance from 
the road. 

6. No one was with- 
in the cottage, but a 
blind girl, about ten 
years of age, who was 
kpitting a stocking, and 
gayly singing at her 
work. 

7. Maria looked at 
her with surprise, and 
asked her if she had 
learned to knit before 
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she became blind. The 
^rl made answer, that 
she had been bom 
blind. 

8. Maria's wonder 
was now greater than 
before; and she said, 

I I cannot think how you 
could ever learn to knit ; 
for it must have given 

' you a great deal of 

' trouble. 

9. It did, at first, 
miss, said the blind 
girl ; but I tried to 
learn with a good-will, 
and the trouble was 
soon over. 

10. My father and 
mother, miss, are very 
poor people, and work 
hard for their living. 
When I was about 
seven years old, a wo- 
man, who lives in the 
next cottage, ssud to me 
one day, — 

11. Peggy, though 
you are blind, that is no 
reason why you should 

f be quite helpless. If 
you are willing, I think 
I can teach you to knit 



stockings, for your Ei- 
ther to wear. 

12. She made me 
promise, however, not to 
be afraid of the trouble 
of learning; and she 
told me it would not be 
very easy at first. 

13. So I procured 
the knitting-needles, and 
went to work. For 
a long time, I learned 
very slowly, and I some- 
times thought I should 
not be able to knit: 
but I was determined to 
persevere. 

14. At last, I made 
out to knit a pair of 
garters; next, I began 
to knit stockings; and 
now, I find it no trouble 
at all to knit all the 
time. 

15. And people say 
they like to come and 
buy my stockings, be- 
cause they are knit by 
a poor blind girl. 

16. When Maria 
Talbot heard this, she 
felt how very wrong her 
own conduct must be. 
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She thought, if a blind 
girl could learn to knit, 
how much more easy it 
must be for one who 
had sight, to learn to 
read and work. 

17, The next day, 
she went to her lessons 



with a good-will. And 
she learned more, in (me 
day, than she had often 
done before in a whole 
week. She found good- 
will to be a very chann- 
ing thing, for it made 
learning very pleasant. 



LESSON XXVIII. 

A DAY'S EMPLOYMENT. 

Ruing in the Morning. Visit to the Garden. 
Kindness to a Neighbor. Needle-Work. School 
Exercises. Amiuements. Reason of its being 
a happy Day. 

1. Mamma ! my dear mamma ! 

I 've been quite happy all the day ; 
And yet I 've done a d^ of work, 
And had but little play. 

2. The time, which often seems so long. 

Has been but short to me ; 
And yet I know the length 's the same ; — 
What can the difference be ? 

3. When first I rose, I dressed myself; 

(Jane was not in the way ;) 
I crept by (sofdy as a mouse) 
The bed where baby lay. 
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4. I went into the garden next, 

('T was gemmed with morning dew,) 
And gathered some ripe strawberries 
For dear papa and you.. 

5. What was the next thing that I did ? 

O ! now I recollect ; 
I tried to make amends, you know. 
For yesterday's neglect, 

6. The flowers, within the drawing-room. 

Were withered all, and dead, 
And so I gathered fresher ones. 
And placed them in their stead. 

7. Then neighbor Goodwin came to say, 

Her son was very ill, 
And that the doctor had declared 
He must be kept quite still ; — 

8. But that he could not sleep. 

Because the children made a noise, 
And so, to keep them quieter, 
I offered them my toys. 

9. She smiled, and thanked me very much, 

And said, she could not tell. 
But she believed my welcome gifts 
Would help to make him well. 

10. Then came the time for needle-work; — 
I marked two letters well, 
And hemmed a pocket-handkerchief, 
And taught myself to spell 
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Those three hard words which jrou had marked ( 
As bemg wrong, before ; * 

And then the parlor clock chimed out 
The welcome hour of four ! 

1 1. Then farewell, slates^ and books, and all ; — 

My daily task was done, 
And I was free to range about, 
To sing, to laugh, to run, — 

12. To skip, to dance, to ride, to walk, 

Or with my doll to play. 
Now, dear mamma, say, has not this 
Been a delightful day ? 

13. It has, dear child ; — the reason is. 

You have been well employed j 
That is the secret why the day 
Has been so much enjoyed. 



LESSON XXIX. 

ARTHUR AND FRANK. 

Their Parents away. Their Amusement* Their 
Contention. Their Punishment. Their re'- 
ceiving a Letter. Their Supper-Time. Their 
going to Bed. Tlieir Waking in the Morning. 

whose names were Ar- 
thur and Frank. 

2. Their father and 
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mother had gome away 
on a journey ; and they 
were left under the care 
of their aunt Sarah. 

3. They were playing^ 
very busily, when I went 
in, and I was glad to 
see that they appeared 
to be pleasant. 

4. Frank had heaped 
his little cart full of all 
manner of playthings, 
and was going about the 
room, pretending to sell 
them to different people. 

5. He would go up 
to a chair, and knock at 
it, as if it were the door 
of a house, and then 
say. Please, ma'am, do 
you wish to buy any tin 
cups? 

6. Then he would 
pretend to speak in 
another voice, and say. 
Yes; how much do you 

ask ? And thus he 

carried on a conversa- 
tion for some time. 

7. At last, however, 
the two boys began to 
dispute. 

Give it to ine^ Frank; 



you have had it long 
enough. 

No, you cannot have 
it, Arthur ; I want it. 

8. When their aunt 
heard this, she told 
them, that, if they could 
not play pleasantly, she 
should separate them. 

9. So they stopped, 
fwr a little while, but 
presently, began again, 
worse than before. 

10. Let it alone, I 
say, Frank. 

Give it to, me, Arthur. 

11. Their auht then 
made a partition, of 
chairs, across the room, 
dividing it into two 
parts. 

12. She did not wish 
to send the boys into 
the next room, because 
it was cold, and there 
was no fire in it. 

13. So she put Ar- 
thur into one part of the 
room, and Frank into the 
other, and told them, 
they must stay there till 
they would promise to 
play without quarrelling. 
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14. At first, they 
liked the plan very 
well ; for they felt cross 
towards each other, and 
did not like to be to- 
gether. 

15. But, in less than 
half an hour, they were 
quite tired of being 
alone, and begged aunt 
Sarah to let them play 
together. 

16. We will not 
quarrel any more, if you 
will let us out, aunt 
Sarah, said they, both 
together. 

17. At noon, a letter 
came from their father 
and mother, and aunt 
Sarah called them, to 
hear it read. 

18. They stood very 
still, and listened, al- 
though they did not un- 
derstand it all. 

19. But, at last, aunt 
Sarah came to a part 
that was written to the 
children themselves, and 
then they were de- 
lighted. 

20. Arthur could read ; 



so his father had print* 
ed, very plainly, two or 
three sentences, for him. 
Frank could not read, 
and his aunt read his 
part to him. 

21. When tea-time 
came, as the ^boys were 
going to take their 
places at the table, it 
was noticed that Frank 
had forgotten to have 
his apron tied on. 

22. What! said his 
aunt, have you forgotten, 
again ? I shall have to 
call you Mr^ ForgetftU, 
if you do not take care. 

23. Frank ran to get 
his apron. When tea 
was over, their aunt 
gave each of them a 
cake from the table, 
which she told them 
they must not eat till 
morning. 

24. You can put 
them on the table, by 
your bed, said she ; 
and then you can very 
easily get them in the 
morning. 

25. They did 80^ and 
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were toon adeep. Tbey 
slept in a low bed, in 
the same room with 
their aunt 

S56. Very early, be- 
fore it was light, they 
were both awake; and 
Frank asked his aunt 
if it was morning yet 

27. His aunt had for* 
gott^i the cake, and 
the thought he meant 
to ask if it was time to 
get up. No, she said ; 
lie atilL 



28. So Frank lay 
still, a long time, till it 
was quite light, and then 
asked, again, if it was 
morning. 

29. Yes, said his 
aunt, it is morning now. 
O, then I may eat my 
cake, said he; and he 
took it from the table. 

30. You see how 
careful he was to obey 
txactJy what he was 
told. Let us be like 
him in this respect 



t-ESSON XXX. 

A FRIEND TO UBERTY. 

An English Saihr, who had been in Confinement 
himself y shows his Feeling for others in Cap- 
tivity. 



1. Many years ago, 
just after the close of a 
war between England 
and France, a boy, with 
a number of small birds 
in a cage, for sale, was 
standing on one of the 



bridges which cross the 
River Thames, at Lon- 
don. 

2. A sailor, who was 
passing by, observed the 
little prisoners, flutter- 
ing iJK»ut the cage. 
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peeping through the 
wires, and manifesting 
an eager desire to re- 
gain their liberty. 

3. He stood, for some 
time, looking at the 
birds ; then, addressing 
the boy, he said, How 
much do you ask for 
your birds? 

Sixpence a piece, sir. 

I do not ask how 
much apiece, but how 
much for the lot? I 
want to buy all hands. 

4. The boy began 
his calculations, and 
found they came to six 
shillings and sixpence. 

5. There is your 
money, said the sailor, 
handing out the cash, 



which the boy received 
with great satisfaction 
at his morning's trade. 

6. No sooner was 
the bargain settled, than 
the sailor opened the 
cage door, and let all 
the birds fly away ! 

7. The boy, quite 
astonished, exclaimed. 
What did you do that 
for, sir? You have 
lost all your birds! 

8. I '11 tell you, said 
the sailor, why I did it 
I was shut up, for three 
years, in a French pris- 
on, as a prisoner of 
war ; and I am resolved 
never to see any thing 
in prison, which I can 
make free. 



* 
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LESSON XXXI. 



HORATIO HAYDEN. 



About his making Study precede Play. His Suc-^ 
cess at School. His being an excellent Play^ 
Fellow. His Prospect in Life. 



1. Who is that boy, 
sitting in the garden, 
with a book in his hand ? 
It is Horatio. He said, 
when he went out, that 
he could not join the 
other boys, in their 
play, until he had 
studied his lesson. 

2. Now, you know 
the secret of his always 
being one of the best in 
his class. Now, you 
know why he always 
enters the school-room 
with a light step, happy 
heart, and smiUng face. 

3. You never see him 
lagging along to school, 
trying to study as he 
goes through the street ; 
and stumbling over the 
pavements, as some boys 



in school stumble over 
their lessons. 

4. Not he ! Off he 
trips, with his books in 
his satchel, and his les- 
son safe in his mind, and 
ready at his tongue's 
end, whenever it shall 
be called for. 

5. Now, do not sup- 
pose that he is, a dull 
boy at play, because he 
is a good student. You 
would not think so, if 
you could see him run, 
and jump, and drive 
hoop, and play ball. 

6. Besides, he is al- 
ways cheerful, and in 
good temper, because 
every thing goes right 
at school. And then 
he has the advantage 
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of the dunces, out of 
school, as well as in. 

7. Yes! Horatio un- 
derstands how to get 
along in the world, 
though he is but a boy. 
And I doubt not that, 
if he grows up, he will 
become a respectable 
man. 

8. Not respectable 



because he may be rich, 
but because he is indus- 
trious and diligent in 
his business. 

9. I hope he will be 
a very good man, too ; 
for, if he be not good, 
nothing in all the world 
could make him truly 
happy. I am sure of 
that 



LESSON XXXII. 

HELPING ONE ANOTHER. 

haac relieved from Difficulty by the Kindness of 
a Schoolmate, Having received Favors, we are 
bound to dispense them to others. 



1. Why, Isaac ! you seem to be much pleased. 
What has happened ? 

2. I will tell you. As I was coming along to 
school, almost ready to cry, because I could not 
say my lesson, one of the boys asked me why I 
was so sad, and I told him the reason. 

3. "Do not be discouraged," said he. "I 
know how you feel ; tet me help yoo." ThCT 
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he went over the lesion, and I said it after him, 
until I knew it all. 

4. I asked him how he came to be so kind to 
me. " Because/' said he, " I knew your trouUe ; 
for I was once just so, and a man stopped me, and 
helped me over the difficulty, as I have you." 

5. He said, too, that, when he thanked the 
man, he was told by him to do the same kindness 
to the first boy he found in the same trouble. 

6. Isaac's companion said, This is a pleasant 
story, and it reminds me of two lines, which I 
have somewhere read: — 

He is the truly happy, happy man, 

Who, out of choice, does all the good he can. 



LESSON XXXHL 

AN INGENUOUS BOY. 

A broken Pane of Glass in a School-House Window^ 
and how it was ascertained who broke it, 

1. At the Boylston Grammar School, in Bos- 
ton, on one occasion, a pane of glass was found 
to be broken. The teacher did not know 
whether it was broken by one of the scholars, 
or not 
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S. He called their attention to the &ct, and^ 
said he wished, if the boy who did it was present, 
that he would rise, and state how it was done. 

3. Upon which, a lad, very honestly and 
promptly, rose, and stated that he did it; and 
he also mentioned the manner in which it was 

4. The &lher of the lad sent word to the 
teacher, that he would send a glazier, to repair 
the damage. 

5. But the committee of the schod replied, 
that, in such a case, where a boy had acted so 
honestly and manfully, the city itself would cheer- 
fully cause the damage to be repaired. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

THE RAIN-STORM. 

The Change which sometimes suddenly takes Place 
in the Heavens above us. The human Counte- 
nance is apt to change. 

1. See the white clouds ! 
How fast they fly 
Over the face 

Of the clear blue sky I 
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They pass the sun, 

And now they are bright. 

Shining like gold 
In his burning light. 

2. O! there are more clouds! 

Come, look again; 
They are dark and black 
With the bursting rain. 

3. And now, the white clouds^ 

The sky of blue, 
And the dazzling sun, 

With its golden hue, 
Are hid by the storm ; 

And the wind blows loud, 
As the rain-drops pour 

From the gloomy cloud. 

4. It makes me think, 

When my face is bright 
With pleasure and smiles. 

And my heart is light, 
That, sometimes, the cloud 

Of ill-humor appears, 
And changes the smile 

To frowns and to tears. 

5. And now, I intend 

That never again, 
A sweet sunny smile 
Shall turn into rain. 
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I '11 try to be good, 
And do what is right; 

And always be cheerful^ 
And happy, and bright 



LESSON XXXV. 

THE PLAY-HOUSE. 

Great Excitement at Homey on Account ofaprotn- 
ised Play-House for the Girls, Interest taTcen 
in it by their Brothers. Plans and Proposals, 

1. That was a great day, at home, when Julia 
and Laura were told, that they should have a 
play-house. They scampered about the floor, like 
a pair of young kittens, they were so glad. 

2. They ran to the nursery to tell Frank and 
John. These kind brothers were at once quite as 
joyful as their sisters ; and all of them ran down 
to the parlor, to thank their kind father for his 
promise. 

3. When shall we have it, dear father? How 
large will it be ? What will be the shape of it ? 
Can we get into it? Can we have our little 
table and chairs in it? 

4. They asked these, and a great many other 
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questions, at once, before their &ther could find 
time to answer one of them. At first, he did not 
say a word ; at the same time, however, he en-* 
joyed their happiness very much. 

5. By and by, little John climbed into his 
father's lap, and, throwing his arms around his 
neck, kissed him, and said. Why, father! why 
do n't you tell us ? do tell us about t^ play-house ! 

6. Well ! my son, what do you wish to know 
about it ? 

O father! we wish to know all about it; — 
how large it will be ; how it will look ; and every 
thing ! 

7. I think, said the father, it would do as well 
for you, little folks, to tell me how you would 
like to have it made ; for I hardly know^ myself, 
what to think about it. 

8. I should like to have it 1 should like to 

have it 1 should like to have it they all 

began, tc^ether; and each one spoke so loud, 
that neither of them could be heard distinctly. 

9. One at a time, my children, said the father. 
Julia, you are the oldest ; what is your plan ? 

O father ! I hardly know how I should like to 
have it made ; I only wonder what kind of a 
thing it will be. I should like to have it just as 
you think it ought to be, dear father. 

10. What have you to say about it, Laura? 

6* r I 
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I should like to have it made like any house^ 
only smaller, with doors and windows, and every 
thing. Ha 1 how fimny it will be ! 

11. Now, master Frank, what is your opinion 
of the matter ? 

I do not know, father. I suppose it will be 
sisters' play-hoHBe ; and I shall not have much to 
do with it ; ^t I should like to help build it, 
with my sawmnd hammer. 

12. So should I, said little John. Why can't 
you let the carpenter come here and make it, so 
that Frank and I could help him ? 

13. I do not believe, said the father, he will 
care much about your help. I think he can make 
it much better without you. 

Hark ! the bell rings : we must go to dinner. 



LESSON XXXVI. 

MORE ABOUT THE PLAY-HOUSE. 

Why they did not talk about it at the Dinnev'Table. 
How the News spread after Dinner. The Com- 
mencement and Completion of the Play-House. 

1. At dinner, they wished to talk more about 
the play-house; and little John began, two or 
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three times, to speak, but stopped again in a 
moment 

2. It was a rule, that the children must not 
talk at table, except to ask tor what they wanted 
to eat, or to answer such questions as their 
parents might ask them. 

3. It was very difficult for them to keep stilL 
They longed for dinner to be over, tk|it they might 
talk more with their father about it. 

4. Just as they were rising from table, the 
door-bell rang, and a gentlenian was shown into 
the room. He had come on business with Mr. 
Gardner; and very soon they went out to- 
gether. 

5. The children were much disappointed, in 
not being able then to talk more with their father, 
about the play-house; but they did not fret 
about it. 

6. They ran out, one one way, and one an- 
odier, and told the story of the expected play-house 
to every one in the family. 

7. Laura ran to Mary, the cook, who was 
clearing away the dishes, and talked to her as 
fast as she could. Frank told his story to Susan, 
the nursery maid, and talked so loud and so fast, 
that John could not put in a word any where. 

8. At last, John cau^t up old puss, who was 
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asleep on the cushion of mother's rocking-chair, 
and told her all about it, as earnestly as if die 
could understand every word he said ! 

9. Pretty soon, it was time for the little folks 
to go to school. They all had their faces washed, 
hair combed, and clothes neatly fixed ; and then, 
kianng their mother, all marched off togedier, as 
hi^py as so Ihany hununing-birds in June. 

10. Two or three days after this, as Frank and 
John were playing in the back yard, the great 
gate was thrown open, and a cartman, with a 
white frock, drove into the yard, with a large box 
on his cart. 

11. The boys ran to see what it was. ^ But 
they could not tell any better, after they saw it, 
than before. The cartman told them he was 
directed to bring it there, and that was all he 
knew about it. 

12. Julia and Laura, hearing the loud talking 
of the boys, came out to see what was the matter. 
Just then, little John had jumped into the box, 
and stooped down, so that he could hardly be 
seen ; and when his sisters came along, he jumped 
up, and screamed, Boo ! as loud as he could. 

13. When Mr. Gardner came, he called in a 
man, who was at work near by ; and, with his 
help, carried the box into the house, and placed 
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it in the chamber where Julia and Laura slept 
Tfaey now discovered that this was to be their 
play-house. 

14. The box had four apartments in it; and 
Mr. (jardner showed them all about it He said, 
they could have a parior, and a kitchen, and two 
chambers. He told them they must always keep 
it neat and in order. 

15. They thanked their father, t)ver and over 
again, for his kindness. Julia ^d, that some 
day, after it was all fixed, they should invite him 
and mother to come up and see it 

16. Julia and Laura were now as busy as bees, 
in gathering up their various toys and playthings, 
to place them in the aew house. 

17. It was amusing to see what a queer collect 
tion they made, in a very few minutes. Dolls, 
beds, bedsteads, chairs, tables, cups and saucers, 
teapots, candlesticks, flat-irons, brushes; — O! it 
would take too long a time to name half of them. 

18. At last, every thing was neatly arranged, 
and looked like wax-work. The boys, when they 
came in, laughed with pleasure, to. see how well 
it looked. They all thought it strange, that such 
an odd-looking box should make such a nice- 
looking play-house. 

19. They invited their father and mother to go 
up and see it They went, and were much 
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pleased to find how neatly they had put every 
thing in its place. Their mother gave them a 
few hints, about the best way of making the beds 
and dressing their dolls. 

20. Who will go and ask Mary and Susan to 
come and see ? said their mother. 

I '11 go ! 1 '11 go ! — said Frank and John, 

both tc^ther; and away they both scampered, 
down stairs, as fajst as they dared to go, caUing 
out, Susan ! Mary ! — Mary ! Susan ! very loudly, 
all the way down. 

21. When they arrived at the kitchen, they 
were so exhausted, that they had to stc^, for a 
moment, to take breath, before they could tell 
their errand. 

22. Mary and Susan both left their work, and, 
each taking a hand of the boys, went up to see 
the show. Never were children happier than they 
all were that day. 
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LESSON XXXVIL 

HENRY AND THE SNOW-STORM. 

His Delight at the FalUng of the Snow. His De- 
sire to harden himself against the Cold. His 
Expectation of Pleasure. His Disappointment. 
A good Way to have pleasant Weather constantly. 

1. It snows ! it snows ! exclaimed little Henry^ 
as he came in bom school, <Hie day. What fine 
times we shall have now ! 

2. Why, what will you do, Henry? said his 
mother, looking up from her work. 

3. O! we shall coast, and slide, and make 
snow-balls ? 

4. AU that is very fine, to be sure ; but how 
should you like to go to school, to-morrow, in a 
snow-storm ? 

5. I should admire it! I should put on my 
new mittens, and tie my cap under my chin. 

6. You know, modier, I have not had it tied 
down once, this Winter, because I wished to be 
tough. 

7. Mother! when I was down at grandmother's, 
the other day, she told me a story about you. 

8. She said^ that once, when you were a litde 
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girly about as ki^ as I am, you started to come 
home from school, without your mittens. 

9. And your fingers ached so, with the cold, 
that you could not help crying ; and, by and by, 
the teacher came along, and said, — 

10. '' What b the matter, my little girl ? Why 
do n't you put your mittens on ? " And you looked 
up, with the tears freezing on your cheeks, and 
sakl, << I wish to be tough.'' Do you remember 
that, mother ? 

11. His mother laughed, and said, O yes! I 
remember it, very well And I recollect, too, 
that I asked him, whether, if I cried, that would 
prevent my becoming tough. 

12. Did he think it would, mother ? 

I do not know. He laughed^ and siud, it would 
be better to try the experiment when it was not 
quite so cold. 

13. Well ! mother, said Henry, I mean to see 
if I cannot go to school, some cold day, without 
my mittens, and not cry. 

14. I advise you, Henry, to have your mittens 
in your pocket, in case your courage should not 
hold out 

15. Henry stood for some time at the wiodow, 
wntohing the snow-flakes, as they came down, 
and lighted softly on every tree, and bush, and 
tttUe twig. 
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16. That night, Henry went to bed, fbll of the 
idea of the grand times he should have on the 
morrow; for it was Saturday, and the school 
would not be kept. 

17. He lay awake, for a great while, thinkii^ 
about it He was so animated, that, after he fell 
asleep, he kicked off the bed-clothes, dreaming 
that he was in a snow-bank ! 

18. When his mother came to tuck die clothes 
around him, as she always did before she went to 
bed, he cried out in his sleep. It is n't fair to pelt 
me, when I 'm down ! 

19. Alas ! for Henry's br^ht visions ! They 
melted away, as many similar ones had done 
before. 

20. In the course of the night, the snow turned 
to rain ; and, in the morning, every flake had dis- 
appeared ! 

21. Poor Henry was sadly disappointed, and, 
I am sorry to say, was quite out of humor about 
it. He came to the breakfast-table, looking very 
cross indeed. 

22. What is the matter, my son? said his 
mother, when she missed his sunny smile. 

I say it is too bad ! exclaimed he, pouting. 

23. What is too bad, Henry ? 

Why ! the snow is all gone ! and he looked up 
as if he were about to cry. 
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24. I am very sorry for your disappointment, 
Henry ; but never mind ; we shall hav^ plenty of 
snow-storms, before Winter is over ; so cheer up, 
my dear ; and, after breakfast, I will tell you an 
anecdote. 

25. Henry's face brightened, somewhat, at the 
idea of a story ; and he finished his breakfast with 
rather a better appetite than when he began it. 

26. As soon as family prayer and breakfast 
were over, Henry went to his mother, and asked 
her for the anecdote. 

27. It was this : — There was once a man, who 
was called The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain ; he 
was a very poor and a very good man. 

28. One day, when he was tending his sheep, 
a gentleman rode up, and said. Friend ! what do 
you think the weather will be, to-morrow ? 

29. Why, said the old man, it will be pleasant 
weather ; or, rather, it will be just such weather 
as is pleasant to me. 

The gentleman asked what he meant 

30. I mean, sir, said the old man, that it will 
be just such weather as pleases God ; and what- 
ever pleases Him, pleases me. 

31. What a good old man he must have been ! 
said Henry. 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 

LOUIS, DAVID, AND TOWZER. 

Louis in the Habit of helping his Mother. Coast- 
ing. Anecdote of a Dog. Boys should not 
coast in the Street. 

1. Louis ! why do you hurry so ? Cannot you 
stop a minute ? I have been running after you, 
until I am almost out of breath.. Did you not hear 
me call? 

2. No ! or I should have stopped. I am hurry- 
ing to the hill, to coast a Uttle while before school. 
I stopped at home, to draw water for mother to 
wash with, and now I shall have but a few min- 
utes to play. 

3. What ! do you have to draw water ? I 
never do. 

Not exactly have to. But father leaves home 
before light ; and it would be too much for mother 
to draw water, and so I do it. Who draws the 
water at your house, now your father has gone to 
the South ? 

4. O! mother draws it herself ; she says I am 
hardly large enough, yet. 

You not large enough to draw water ! Why, 
you are three months older than I; and I am 
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almost eleven. I should not think you would 
like to go off to play, leaving your mother to 
draw water. 

5. And such a kind mother as you have, too ! 
I used to think, when I was a small boy, and 
went to play with you, that if my dear mother 
should die, I would go and ask yours to take me. 
I dare say, you work harder at play, very often, 
than you would to draw water. 

6. Yes, I know I do; but I never thought 
much about it, as mother did not ask me. I 
think I will draw some for her, next washing-day. 
I will go with you up the hill. Come, Towzer ! 
Here! here! Towzer! 

7. You do not expect to teach your dog to 
dide, do you? 

I do not know but I shall. Mother told me a 
funny story, the other day, about a dog, that 
learned ; and I think my dog knows as much as 
any body's ; do n't you, Towzer ? 

8. Mother said, tfiere were two boys, who 
lived where she did when she was young, who 
used to sUde down a hill, near their father's house, 
and take dieir dog with them. 

9. They used to let Bose ride down hill with 
them, and then make him take the rope in his 
mouth, and draw the sled up ; and to pay him, 
let him ride down again ; and so on. 
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10. Well, one day, when the boys were at 
school, the people in the house looked out, and 
saw Bose start from the bottom of the hill, with 
the sled, and draw it up, as orderly as when the 
boys were with him. 

11. They could not think what he would do 
next. But, behold, he seated himself on the sled, 
and keeping the rope in his mouth, rode down 
hill, as grand as any body! 

12« Ha! ha! ha! that was funny enough; 
who would have thought that a dog would know 
enough for that ? But dogs know more than we 
think they do ; and we should treat them well ; 
should n't we, Towzer ? 

13. Why are you going into the field ? It is 
first-rate coasting in the road^ close by the school- 
house, where we can play till the second bell 
rings. Come ! let us go there, Louis. 

14. Mother does not approve of my coasting in 
the road. She says, that a party of boys have no 
right to take to themselves the use of the street, 
and cry, as they do, Clear the road ! clear the 
road! 

15. She says they have no right thus to order 
men, women, and children, to keep out of their 
way ; nor have they any right to run their sleds 
over the snow, and make it so slippery that it is 
dangerous for people to pass. 
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16. O ! it looks likely, that any one needs to 
get hurt, just because the boys have run their 
sleds down! I can run up hill, and draw my 
sled, too, even when the ice is Uke glass. 

17. Yes ! I know you can ; and so can I. We 
have been obliged to haruy because we could not 
coast, without. But, you know, most people 
have something else to do, besides learning to 
walk up hill where the boys have been sliding 
down. Hark! is not that the school bell? 

18. Yes, it is. Let us run. Come, Towzer ! 



LESSON XXXIX. 

A LITTLE GIRL'S DISCOVERIES, 

By which she was convinced that joyous Spring 
was at Hand. 

1. Dear mother! guess what I have hesuxl! 

O! it will soon be Spring! 

I 'm sure it was a little bird : 

Mother! I heard him sing. 

2. Look at this little piece of green 

That peeps out from the snow. 
As if it wanted to be seen: 

'T will soon be Spring, I know ! 
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^. O, come ! dear mother, come, and lodk ; 
How fast it runs along! 
Here is a cunning little brook: 
O! hear its pretty song. 

4. I know H is glad the Winter's gone, 

That kept it all so still; 
For now it merrily runs on, 
And goes just where it will. 

5. And I feel like the brook, I know; 

It says, (it seems to me,) — 
Good-by, cold weather, ice, and snow ; — 
Now girls and brooks are free. 

6. I love to think of what you said 

To me the other night ; 
He must be great who all things made 
So beautiful and bright! 



LESSON XL. 

OLIVER AND HIS FATHER. 

Oliver wishes to he like a Man, and to do as he 
pleases. His Father shows how unsafe and 
foolish this would &e, before he is old enough 
and wise enough to be a Man. 

1. Father ! how old are you ? 
I am forty-three years old, Oliver. 
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Why, father 1 I thought you were a young man. 
I did not know you were so old. Your hair is not 
gray, like Mr. Shaw's hair. 

2. No ! I am not gray-headed ^^ but I am older 
than he is. He has been sick for a long time, 
and that has turned his hair white. Why did you 
ask me that question, Oliver ? 

3. Because I was thinking, that, when I should 
get to be a man, if you were not too old, I should 
like to work with you. 

4. And then we would talk about what we 
would do to-morrow, and where we would go, and 
such things, just as other men do with their fathers. 

5. And then, sometimes, I should tell you what 
to do; and sometimes you would tell me what 
to do. 

6. Then you would not direct me, all the time, 
as you do now ; and I should not be obliged to 
ask your leave to go any where. 

7. I do not see, Oliver, what my age has to do 
with that. I shall be very glad when my little 
son shall be able to work with me, and tell me 
how he thinks things ought to be done. 

8. But do you, my son, dislike to have me 
direct you ? and do you hate to ask my leave to 
go from home ? 

9. Yes, sir. I would rather go where I have a 
mind to, and say nothing to any body about it. 
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10. But, Oliyer, you would be in danger of 
being killed, or hurt, or you would get into some 
bad company, and learn to do wrong. 

11. Why do not you get killed, father, when 
you go away? You do not ask leave of any 
body. 

12. I will tell you, if you will tell me why you 
do not stick the fork into your eyes at the table ; 
or cut your fingers with the knife which I gave 
you. 

Because, sir, I do not wish to hurt myself. 

13. Yes ! but do you suppose litde Charles 
wished to hurt himself, when he pricked his cheek 
so badly with the scissors ? 

14. No! sir. Charles does not know any 
thing yet; he is too young. 

But, my son, you were as young as he is, a few 
years ago. 

But I am older, now, father. 

15. You are older, but, you are not so old as 
I am. 

No ! father ; but I think I am old enough not 
to hurt myself. • 

16. My son ! I suppose I know as much more 
than you do, as you know more than that babe 
does ; and I can take care of myself, as much 
better than you can of yourself, as you can better 
than he. 
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17. A short time ago, you did not know more 
than he does now. When you were very small, 
you could not hold up your head, because you 
were so weak. 

18. When you became a little stronger, you 
began to look about the room. We did not know, 
then, but you would be an idiot boy. 

19. But when you crept on the floor, and began 
to walk, and talked a little, and learned to say 
papa, and mammae and other words, we knew 
you had some mind. 

20. Now you have learned more, and are learn- 
ing still more every day; but you do not yet 
know enough to keep out of danger, and you 
ought to be glad that we take such good care 
of you. 

21. 1 hope you will continue to learn something 
every day ; and then, by and by, you will bec(»ne 
able to take care of yourself. 

22. Well ! father, may I try now, for one day ? 
just one day, father ; and then you can see if I 
do not take better care of myself than you think 
I can. 

23. No I Oliver ; if you should get killed in that 
one day, it would be no consolation to me, to 
think that I gave you leave to get killed. 
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LESSON XLL 

SLATE EXERCISES. 

How Henry could make a Variety of Pictures on 
his Slate. How he rocJced the Cradle. How 
his Mother made the Picture of a Good Little 
Boy on his Slate, 

1. Henry was very fond of his slate and pen- 
cil. He loved to make pictures. He would try 
to make pictures of cats, dogs, horses, steam-cars, 
and every thing he saw. 

2. But, if he did not tell you which was the 
cat, and which was the dog, you would find it 
difficult to know. 

3. One day, he had been trying to draw the 
picture of a little boy, but was not able to make 
what he called a nice one. 

4. He went to his mother, and asked her if 
she would please to draw, for him, the picture of 
a boy. 

6. His mother said she would, if Henry would 
rock the cradle, and get his little brother to sleep. 

6. Henry went to work, rocking with all his 
might, instead of jogging it gently, as his mother 
did; and so, instead of getting his brother to 
sleep, he became wide awake. 
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7. After a while, his mother said, Here is your 
picture, my son. Henry seized the slate, with 
great eagerness ; but had no sooner looked at it, 
than he exclaimed, in a tone of disappointment. 
Why, mother ! this is not a picture ! it is only 
some writing ! 

8. Well! said his mother, I thought I would 
torite a picture, instead of dratoing one. 

9. A written picture ! cried Louisa, his sister. 
O! do let me see it. Henry could not read 
writing; so his sister said she would read it to 
him. 

PicTiJHE OF A Good Little Boy. 

10. When he first wakes in the morning, he 
thanks his Heavenly Father for watching over 
him during the night ; and asks Him to take care 
of him during the day, and, especially , to keep him 
from doing any thing that is wrong, 

11. When he comes down stairs, he has a very 
pleasant look, and says to his father, Good morn- 
ing ! father ; and to his mother. Good morning ! 
mother ; and to his sister. Good morning ! sister. . 

12. During family prayers, he is perfectly still, 
and listens to every word. 

13. When he goes to the breakfast-table, and 
finds any one else in his seat, he does not look 
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cross^ about it, hat goes very quietly and takes 
another seat. 

14. He is careful to attend to all those little 
things at table, which his mother has taught him ; 
such as not to eat too fast ; nor to taJce large 
mouthfvJs ; nor to spill any thing on the table- 
cloth. 

15. When it is time to go to school, he does not 
pout, and say, O mother ! let me stay at home, to- 
day ; but he puts on his hat, and says, Good-by ! 
mother ; and off he goes, as happy as a bird. 

16. All school-time, he is almost as still as a 
mouse, and does not whisper, nor play ; but studies 
his lesson, and tries to please his teacher. 

17. When his teacher gives him a hard lesson, 
instead of saying, I can't, he leaves off the t, and 
says, I can, or I will try. 

18. When school is over, and he goes to play 
toith the boys, he never quarrels, nor says naughty 
words, 

19. He is always kind to his brothers and sis- 
ters, obedient to his father and mother, and civil to 
every body. 

20. All this he does, partly to please his parents, 
but still more to please his Heavenly Father, 
whose eye, he remembers, is always upon him. 

21. There! Henry, said Louisa, when she had 
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finished, is not that a good picture? And aU 
though it is about a boy, I suppose it will do just 
as well for a girl. 

22. Now, I will tell you what I think, Henry. 
You know, when mother makes a picture of a 
dog, or cow, or horse, or any thing else, on the 
slate, we always try to copy it ; now I suppose 
she means to have us try to copy this picture, — 
not on the slate, — but in our uyes. 



LESSON XLII. 

LOSING AND FINDING. 

TTie Reason why Robert did not find his Spellings 
BooJc ; and why the Search after his Grand- 
father's Spectacles was unsuccessful, 

1. I CANNOT find it any where ! I have looked 
high and low, here and there, and every where, 
and I cannot find it, and there is an end of it ! 
said Robert Johnson to his mother, who was busy 
sewing. 

2. No ! no ! replied his mother, that is not an 
end of it ; for it must be found. I cannot afford 
to buy books for you, and have them lost in this 
manner. 
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3. How can I help it, mother ? I am sure that 
I have looked every where. 

Yes, Robert, I dare say, every where but m the 
right place. 

4. So, getting up, Mrs. Johnson went to a small 
book-shelf; and, carefully looking over the books, 
she at last found Robert's spelling-book. 

5. Now, Robert, said she, you see how easy it 
is for a careless boy to say he has looked for a 
thing every where ; when, at the same time, he 
neglected to look in the right place. 

6. You remind me of your grandfather, who, 
one night, lost his spectacles, and two or three of 
US undertook to find them ; but, after looking for 
some time, to no purpose, we gave up the search. 

7. And where do you think they were, all that 
time? Your grandfather himself found, after a 
while, that he had them on the top of his own 
wig! 

There ! the clock is striking. Run off to school, 
Robert, or you will be late. 
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LESSON XLIII, 



UNWILLING OBEDIENCE. 

The Way in which Edward obeyed his Mother, in 
getting some Wood. 



1. Edward, said Mrs. 
Parker, one day, to her 
son, our room is quite 
cold, and we need more 
wood on the fire. 

2. Edward was read- 
ing, and he pretended 
not to hear. 

I wish, my son, you 
would get some wood, 
now, said his mother. 

3. He threw down 
his book in a passion, 
and went out of the 
room, shutting the door 
with much violence. 



4. When he returned, 
he threw the wood on 
the hearth, and, sitting 
down again, took up his 
book. 

5. He bad done what 
his mother required ^ 
but he did it in such a 
way, as to show that he 
was not a very obedient 
boy. 

6. Thus we see that 
it is not true obedience, 
even to do what a parent 
requires, if it be done 
unwillingly. 



# 
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LESSON XLIV. 

MAKING OBJECTIONS. 

The Conduct of Eumcey in Regard to wearing her 
CloaJc. 



1. Eunice, said Mrs. 
Brown, you must wear 
your cloak to schocJ, to- 
day. 

O ! wear my cloak ! 
Why, mother! you do 
not know how warm 
it is. 

2. I know, my daugh- 
ter, that you will be un- 
comfortable without it. 
I think you took cold, 
yesterday, from wearing 
only your shawl. 

But, mother! the other 
girls do not wear their 
cloaks, and I do not 
like to wear mine. 

3. I think it best that 
you should, Eunice ; so, 
say no more about it. 

Why, mother ! you do 

not know how my cloak 

k>oks! I had it last 

Winter, and wore it all 

8* 



the time; and I have 
worn it all this Winter, 
too; and now it is not 
fit to be seen ! 

4. I know how it 
looks, Eunice, and I 
choose that you should 
wear it. It is certainly 
good enough for an un- 
grateful daughter, who 
is unwilling to do what 
her mother wishes her 
to do. 

5. Finding that her 
mother was resolute, 
Eunice put on her bon- 
net and cloak, and 
started off for school; 
but she could not be 
happy. 

6. Here, again, we 
see, plainly, that no obe- 
dience is of any value, 
unless it be promptly 
and cheerfully rendered ; 
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and that children who 
make objections to what 
their parents require. 



are very fiir from pos- 
sessing a truly obedient 
spirit. 



LESSON XLV. 



BECOMING HARDY. 



Oeorge objects to his Bed. His Mother shows the 
Advantage of sleeping on such a Bed. 



1. Mother! I do 
not like my bed. I 
wish I had a better bed. 
Cou^ James sleeps on 
a feather-bed ; — why 
cannot I, mother? my 
mattress is very hard. 

2. My son ! we put 
you on a mattress, be- 
cause we think it is bet- 
ter for you. A soft bed 
will make you a deUcate 
boy. 

3. If you cannot 
sleep on a hard bed, 
now, you will be so ten- 
der and delicate, when 
you grow up, that you 
will be unable to endure 
much hardship. 



4. When George 
Washington, that great 
man whose name you 
bear, was sixteen years 
old, he was appointed 
to survey large tracts of 
land, in the Western 
Country. 

5. It took him three 
years to do this ; during 
which time, excepting in 
the Winter months, he 
slept on the ground, <wr 
in tents or rude cabins, 
sometimes in the open 
air, and sometimes in 
the woods. 

6. If you cannot 
sleep on a good mat* 
tress, now, you will be 
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poorly qualified to fol- 
low in the footsteps of 
your noble namesake. 

7. I do not mean to 
be a surveyor, said 
George; I mean to be 
a missionary. 

8. Indeed ! my son. 
You will gain no ease 
by that The mission- 



aries, in their journeys, 
are often obliged to 
sleep on the ground, 
with nothing under them 
but a mat. 

9. Depend upon it, 
you will not do for a 
missionary, unless you 
are trained up so as to 
make a hardy man. 



LESSON XLVL 



THE SUMMER SEASON. 



A Scene in the Country.. Drought. Calmness 
and Quiet. The idle Repose of many contrasted 
with the Diligence of one. 



Now has come the Summer heat; 

Not a cloud is in the sky, 
And the earth, beneath our feet, 

For refreshing rain doth cry. 

On the leafy chestnut bough 
See that little bird alight; 

There! its wings are moving now — 
Languidly it takes its flight. 
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3. How the trees all silent stand, 

With their covering of green ! 

And our cheeks are feebly fanned 

By the wind that flies unseen. 

4. See the white and quiet sheep 

Lying on the sunny ground, 
Some awake and some asleep, 

While their lambs are plajring round. 

5. And the cows are on the hill, 

Looking down upon the brook. 
Idly chewing something still, 
With a very stupid look. 

6. Sisters, brothers, here are we, 

Sitting on the mossy bank. 
Underneath the old oak-tree, 

Where the sun the dew has drank. 

7. We are idle with the rest; 

With the earth and with the sky; 
With the sea, whose placid breast 
Swells no longer dark and high; 

8. With each happy thing alive; — 

No ! there is a busy bee, 
Home returning to its Tiive, 
Honey-laden heavily. 

9. Active creature! toiling on, 

While you others idle see; 
Truly, you the prize have won 
For kborious industry! 
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LESSON XLVII. 



CALEB IN THE COUNTRY. 

He visits his Grandmother. His JacJcet with bright 
Buttons. The best Way to see a Reflection. 
Description of the Place he visited, jbicident 
in which he supposed he saw a black Bear. 



1. Caleb How was 
a bright-looking, blae- 
eyed boy, with auburn 
hair, and happy coun- 
tenance. But he was 
rather pale and lender. 
He had been sick. 

2. His father and 
mother lived in Boston ; 
but Caleb was spend- 
ing the Summer in the 
country, with his grand- 
mother. 

3. His father thought, 
if Caleb could run about, 
only for a few months, in 
the open air, and play 
among the rocks and 
under the trees, he 
would grow stronger 
and healthier. 

4. His grandmother 
made him a blue jacket. 



with bright buttons. 
She liked metal buttons, 
because they would wear 
longer than covered 
ones ; but Caleb liked 
them because they were 
brighter. 

5. I can see my face 
in these buttons, said 
he to his grandmother. 
He then went to the 
window, so as to see 
his face distinctly. 

6. He stood with his 
back to the window, 
cmd held the button so 
that the light from the 
window could shine 
directly upon it. 

7. Why, grandmoth- 
er ! said Caleb, I cannot 
see so well, now, as I 
could before. 
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That is because your 
face is turned away 
from the light, said she. 

8. When you wish 
to see any thing reflect- 
ed in a glass, you must 
have the light shine 
upon that thing, and 
not upon the glass it- 
self; and I suppose it 
is so with a bright but- 
ton. 

9. Then Caleb turned 
round, so as to have his 
face towards the light; 
and he found that he 
could then see its re- 
flection, very distinctly. 

10. His grandmother 
went on with her work, 
and Caleb sat, for some 
time, in silence. 

11. The house that 
Caleb lived in was in a 
narrow, rocky valley. 
A stream of water ran 
over a sandy bed, in 
front of the house, and 
a rugged mountain tow- 
ered behind it. 

12. On the other side 
of the stream, too, there 
was a high, rocky hill, 



which was in full view 
from the parlor win- 
dows. This hill was 
covered with wild trees ; 
and vines of evergreen, 
in long festoons, hung 
from their limbs. 

13. Caleb again 
turned bis button round, 
towards the window, 
and of course turned 
his face from the win- 
dow. The reflection of 
his face was now dim, 
as before ; but, in a mo- 
ment, his eye caught the 
reflection of the rocks 
and trees, on the other 
side of the little valley. 

14. O, grandmother ! 
I can see the rocks and 
trees, in my buttons ! 
And there is an old 
stump ! and there is a 
tree ! — and, — why — 
why, what is that ? it is 
a bear ! Grandmother ! 
I see a bear upon the 
mountain ! 

15. Nonsense! Caleb, 
said his grandmother. 

I do, certainly, said 
Caleb ; and he dropped 
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the corner of his jacket, 
which had the button at- 
tached to it, and looked 
out from the window, 
directly at the mountain. 

16. Presently, Caleb 
turned away from the 
window, and ran to the 

, door. In a moment, he 
ran back to his grand- 
mother, and said. Grand- 
mother ! do come and 
see this black bear ! 

17. Why, child! said 
she, smiling, it is noth- 
ing but some old black 
stump or log. 

But it moves ! grand- 
mother ; it does ; it cer- 
tainly moves ! 

18. Well, I suppose 
I must come and see. 
On saying this, she laid 
down her work, and 
took off her spectacles ; 
and Caleb took hold of 
her hand, and trotted 
along before her to the 
door. 

19. There ! said Ca- 
^ leb, there ! what do you 

call that? 
After looking intent- 



ly for a moment, his 
grandmother said, 1 do 
see something, there, un- 
der the bushes. 

20. And is n't it 
moving? said Caleb. 

Why, yes ! said she. 

Then it is a bear! 
Is n't it, grandmother ? 
said Caleb, half delight- 
ed, half afraid. I 'U go 
and get the gun. 

21. There was an 
old gun, behind the 
high desk, in the back 
sitting-room ; but it had 
not been loaded for 
twenty years, and had 
no lock upon it. Still 
Caleb supposed that, 
somehow or other, it 
would do to shoot with. 

22. Shall I get the 
gun, grandmother ? 

No, said she ; I do n't 
think it is a bear. 

What do you think it 
is, then ? 

I think it is Cherry. 

Cherry ! said Caleb. 

Yes, Cherry, said she. 
Run and see if you can 
find the boys. 
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23. Cherry was the 
cow. She had strayed 
from the pasture, the 
day before, and they 
could not find her. She 
was called Cherry, from 
her color. 

24. Caleb saw, at 
once, as soon as his 
grandmother said it was 
Cherry, that she was 
correct. In fact, he 
could see her head and 
horns, as she was hold- 
ing her head up to eat 
the leaves from the 
bushes. 

25. However, he did 
not stop to talk about 
it; but, obeying his 
grandmother, immedi- 
ately ran off, after the 
boys. 

26. He went to the 
back door, where the 
boys had been at play, 
and shouted, " Da — ^vid! 
Da — ^viD ! ! Hen — ry ! 
Hen— RY ! ! " 

27. But there was no 
reply, excepting the dis- 
tant echo of David ! and 



Henry! from the rocks 
and mountains. 

28. Caleb came back, 
and said he could not 
find the boys ; and that 
he supposed they had 
gone to school. May I 
ring the bell for Ray- 
mond? said he. 

29. His grandmother 
gave him leave ; and so 
Caleb ran off to the 
porch at the back door, 
and took down quite a 
lai^ge bell, which was 
hanging there. 

30. He stood upon 
the steps of the porch, 
and, grasping the great 
handle of the bell with 
both hands, he rang it 
with all his might. 

31. In a minute or 
two, he stopped; and 
then he heard a faint 
and distant " Ay — ay," 
coming from the field. 

32. In a few min- 
utes, Raymond came in. 
He was a thick-set and 
rather tall young man, 
— slow in his motions. 
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and of a sober counte- 
nance. 

33. Did you want 
me, Madam Rachel ? 
said be, holding his hat 
in his hand. 

Caleb's grandmother 
was generally called 
Madam Rachel. 

34. Yes, said she. 



Caleb has found out 
where our Cherry fe; 
he will show you where, 
and I should like to 
have you go and drive 
her home. 

35. Raymond went; 
and, in about half an 
hour, he returned, pre- 
ceded by Cherry. 



LESSON XLVin. 

ADVANTAGE OF THINKING. 

A Conversation between two Schoolmates^ Charles 
and Henry, on the Sui^ect of Thinking, and of 
Finding out the Why and the Wherefore of 
Things. 



1. Charucs ! stop 
for a moment, will you ? 
I wish to tdk a little 
with you. 

2. I cannot, now, 
Henry ; I have not had 
a run, with my hoop, 
for a loi^ time. 

3. Your iron hoc^ 
runs along cm tfiis hard 

9 



ground, capitally. Can 
you tell what it is, that 
makes it run along so 
well? 

4. What it is ! To 
be sure I can. It is 
my stick. The harder 
I hit it, the &ster it 
goes. 

5. But hit thF 
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as hard as you like, with 
your stick, and it will 
not stir from the place 
where it stands. 

6. No! that is be- 
cause it is stuck fast in 
the ground. 

7. Yonder is a post 
lying down in the road ; 
hit that, then, with your 
stick, and see if it will 
run along, like your 
hoop. 

8. I know it will not, 
because it is so heavy ; 
it is of no use to hit 
that. 

9. Well, then, here 
is my . pocket-hmidker- 
chief; let us see how 
you can knock this 
along. Surely that will 
not be too heavy for 
you. 

10. No! but it will 
be too light The hand- 
kerchief would not run 
along at all. 

11. The post is too 
heavy, and the hand- 
kerchief is too light! 
You are hard to please. 
Suppose I put a big 



stone into the handker- 
chief, and make it heav- 
ier ; will that do ? 

12. No, it will not. 

And why not ? 

Why, because, — be- 
cause, — because it will 
not run. 

13. But can you tell 
the reason why it will 
not run along at all ? 

No, I cannot; I nev- 
er thought of it. 

14. We, boys, seldom 
think about any thing 
but our play ; unless we 
are obliged to do it. Let 
me tell you; I hfive 
lately been learning to 
think. 

15. Learning to 
think ! I never heard of 
such a thing. 

16. I only wish I had 
begun years ago. I 
have learned more, the 
last three months, than 
I did all last year, I am 
sure. 

17. But where is the 
good of learning to 
think ? 

Where is the good! 
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What a question ! But 
I dare say, that I should 
have ask^ it, mjrself, 
three months ago; and 
therefore I ought not to 
be surprised at you. 

18. If people had not 
thought about things, we 
should never have had 
the comforts and pleas- 
ures we now enjoy. 

19. The food we eat, 
the clothes we wear, the 
houses we live in ; ay, 
and our very plays too ! 
have all been the subject 
of much thought. 

20. Why does the 
peg-top spin? the baU 
bounce? the humming- 
top make a noise ? and 
the kite fly in the air ? 
I hardly think you can 
answer one of these 
questions. 

21. If you had learn- 
ed to think, you would 
be able to answer them 
all. Thinking ^people 
have a great advantage 
over others. They are 
much wiser. 

22. They can give 



better advice and assist* 
ance to others. They 
know the best way of 
doing things, and the 
proper time when to do 
them. 

23. If you wished to 
know how many grains 
of com there were in 
a bag of wheat, how 
should you find it out ? 

Why, count them, to 
be sure. 

24. That would be 
one way, but not the 
way a thinking person 
would set about it. If 
you counted two hun- 
dred every minute, and 
kept on, day and night, 
for a whole week, you 
would hardly be able to 
get through your task. 

25. How would you 
set about it, then ? It is 
a puzzle to me, how it 
could be done without 
counting. 

26. I would first 
weigh an ounce of wheat 
from the bag, and count 
the number of grains in 
that ounce. Then I 
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wookl weigh the whole 
bag, and find out how 
many ounces there were 
in alL This could be 
done in a very short 
time. 

27. I should never 
have thought of that 
idan. I think it is a 
capital one ! 

28. It was not hit 
upon without thought, 
depend upon it. And 
depend upon it, too, as 
the verse in our read- 
ing-book says, — 

Tbftt whether mean and poor. 
Or having house and lands, 

One thinking head does more 
Than twenty working handa. 



S9. The lane which 
led from the main road 
to the house of a former, 
ran over a steep hill and 
its adjacent valley. 



30. The farmer be- 
ing obliged to drive his 
team, many times a day, 
through this lane, re- 
solved to improve it by 
raising the valley. 

31. The plan which 
he hit upon was, to dig 
gravel from a ne^bor- 
ing pit, and cart it into 
the valley, thus filling 
it up. 

32. After commen- 
cing this labor, a thought- 
ful friend, who happened 
to be passing by, gave 
him a little useful advice. 

33. If, said he, instead 
of getting your gravel 
from the pit, you take 
it from the steep hill, 
you will have your wcM-k 
done much sooner, and 
get rid, as it were, of 
two evils instead of one. 
Your hill will be lowered, 
and your valley raised. 



34 While thoughtless people spend much strength in vain, 
Reflecting ones with ease their ends attain. 
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LESSON XLIX. 



A SCHOOL EXERCISE. 



A Conversation between two Boys, which gives a 
little Insight into the School which one of them 
attended. 



1. John Brooks was 
speaking, one day, to 
Simon Jones about the 
school to which he went. 
He said his teacher 
8<»netimes spent half an 
hour in an exercise with 
a very short lesson. 

2. Why ! what can 
you all find in a short 
lesson to take up so 
much time ? said Simon. 

3. Enough, I assure 
you ; we can talk about 
a stone, or a stick, or a 
word, and find it very 
interesting for a long 
time. 

4. You are jesting; 
it is no such thing, said 
Simon. 

5. No, I am in earn- 
est. I will tell you how 
we sometimes proceed ; 
though we never have 

9* 



it twice exactly alike, 
for my teacher says she 
likes variety. 

6. This morning, we 
talked about the word 
penknife. The teacher 
wrote it on the black- 
board. Then we pro- 
nounced it and spelled 
it. Then we answered 
a great many questions 
about it. 

7. We told how ma- 
ny letters there are in 
the word ; how many 
syllables ; which sylla- 
ble has silent letters in 
it, and which has none. 

8. What do you mean 
by silent letters ? those 
that cannot speak ? 

Yes, pretty much so. 
Those letters are meant, 
which are not sounded 
when we speak the word. 
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The first and last letter 
in the word Tcnife are 
silent. There is no 
more sound to the word 
Tc n ife than there is to 
nif. 

9. Then we told of 
what penknives are 
made; where they are 
made ; who sells them ; 
how much they cost ; 
what they are used for ; 
what can be cut with 
them ; what other sorts 
of knives there are, and 
what they are used for ; 
how many blades some 
knives have; the dif- 



ferent kinds of handles, 
and 

10. Stop! stop! I 
beg you. You might go 
on forever, at this rate. 
And what would be the 
use of it ? 

11. It would teach us 
to thmk. My teacher 
says, she likes to have 
something which re- 
quires thought^ and that 
the great business of a 
good school is to teach 
children to think. 

12. Simon said no 
more, for he could think 
of nothing nu>re to say. 



LESSON L. 



AN OUWCE BETTER THAN A POUND. 



EUeiCt Account of her being iaughiy by her Aunty 
the Value of an old Maxim, 



1. An oukce of pre- 
tention IS worth more 

THAN A POUND OF- CURE. 

This was a favorite say- 



ing with my aunt Deb- 
onih. Not a day passed 
that she did not find 
some occasion for it 
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I 2. I was every morn- 

ing expected to take a 
I cloth, with a Uttle rotten- 
I stone on it, and rub the 
I brass andirons on the 
I parlor hearth. 

3. This always deem- 
I ed to me an unnecessary 
I and useless labor ; for I 
, thought they stood as 
j little in need of the oper- 
, ation at the beginnings 
, as at the close, of the 

task. 

4. But if I ever ven- 
I tured to express my 
I opinion, on the subject, 
, to aunt Deborah, she 

always had an answer 
ready. An XMince of 
prevention is worth nKM'e 
than a pound of cure, 
you may depend upon 
it, Ellen, would always 
be her answer. 

5. A few rubs, every 
day, will Jceep them 
bright ; but if you once 
let them get rusty, it 

I will be very hard work 
to brighten them again, 
1 I assure you. 

6. It was the same 



about weeding the gar- 
den, or mending my 
clothes. Tuesday after- 
noon, after the ironing 
was finished, was the 
regular time for mending 
the stockings. 

7. On that afternoon, 
aunt Deborah and I 
might always be seen 
sitting together, with a 
work-basket between us, 
containing all the stock- 
ings of the family. 

8. My aunt never 
failed to examine all 
those which had passed 
through my hands ; and, 
very often, some were 
returned to me, with 
the assurance that they 
were not yet done. 

9. She would say, 
You have only mended 
the holes ; but you should 
have darned all those 
thin places, which next 
week will be holes, if 
you let them go now. 

10. For my own part, 
I always had a particular 
aversion to this antici- 
pating of work. I some 
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times used to tdl aunt 
Deborah, that I would 
much rather mend a 
▼ery large hole, than 
dam a thm place, which 
only threatened to be a 
hole. 

11. Tush! tush! 



child, aunt Deborah 
would say ; you know 
nothing about the mat- 
ter ; depend upon it, El- 
len, as I have often told 
you, an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth more than 
a pound of cure* 



LESSON LI. 

EVENING FAREWELL. 

A ChiWi Address to aU around, before saying his 
Eoenifig Prayer, and going to Bed. 

1. The sun is hidden from our sight ; 

The birds are sleeping sound ; 
'T is time to say, to all, " Good night! " 
And give a kiss all round. 

2. Good night ! dear father, mother dear ; 

Now kiss your little son : 
Good night ! my friends, both far and near ; 
Good night ! to every one. 

3. Good night ! ye merry, merry birds ; 

Sleep well, till morning light : 
Perhaps, if you could sing, in words. 
You would have said, ^^ Good night ! ** 
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4. To all my pretty flowers, Gbod night ! 

You blossom while I sleep ; 
And all the stars, which shine so bri^t. 
With you their watches keep. 

5. The moon is lighting up the skies ; 

The stars are sparkling there ; 
'T is time to shut my weary eyes, 
And say my evening prayer. 



LESSON LIL 

MORNING THOUGHTS, 

Arising from what is seen and heard, and from 
what has been enjoyed during the Night. 

1. Morning's golden light is breaking; 

Tints of beauty paint the skies ; * 
Morning's feathered choir are waking, 
Bidding me from sleep arise. 

2. Well, I 'm ready ; quiet resting 

Has restored my wearied powers ; 
I '11 again, all sloth resisting. 

Labor through the day's bright hours. 

3. But with thanks, let me remember 

Him who gave me quiet sleep ; 
Let me all His mercies number. 
And His precepts gladly keep. 
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4. Eyer, when I leaTe the {»llow, 

Which so oft has borne my head. 
Sure 't is ri^t some time to hallow 
To the Hand that kept my bed. 

5. Let me never prove ungrateful; 

Let me never thankl^ be ; 
From a sin so base and hateful 
May I be forever free. 



LESSON LHI. 

THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 

How it was mth Jane Thompson, before she found 
out the Way to he happy ; and how she came 
to find out the Way. 



1. O ! I am so tired ! 
How I wish I had some- 
thing to do! said Jane 
Thompson, to her moth- 
er, one day. 

2. Then why do you 
not read? asked her 
mother. You have many 
books. 

3. I am tired of read- 
ing, and I am tired of 
every thing, said Jane. 



4. You are a very 
unhappy ^rl, my dear 
Jane, said Mrs. Thomp- 
son. 

5. How can I help 
it, mother? I am sure 
I should like very much 
to know. 

6. By trying to be 
useful to others, my 
daughter. 

7. So you have often 
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said to me, before, moth- 
er. But I cannot see 
any thing so very pleas- 
ant in working for oth- 
ers. Nobody thinks of 
being useful to me. 

8. That is a very self- 
ish thought, my dear ; 
and the feeling which 
prompted it is the cause 
of your unhappiness. 

9. You must cease to 
think only of yourself, 
and begin to have some 
kind regard for others, 
or you will never be 
happy. 

10. Jane did not seem 
to understand how this 
could be ; and her moth- 
er, perceiving it, said 
no more to her, then, 
upon the subject. 

11. About an hour 
afterwards, Jane's moth- 
er said to her. Come! 
my dear, I wish you to 
walk out with me. 

12. Mother! I do not 
care much about going. 
If you are willing, I 
would rather stay at 
home. 



13. But I wish you 
to go with me, Jane ; 
so come, dress yourself, 
as quickly as you can. 
I shall be ready in a 
very few minutes. 

14. Jane reluctantly 
obeyed ; and, when 
dressed, went out with 
her mother. She still 
felt unhappy, for her 
mind was not employed 
upon any subject of in- 
ter^t. 

15. After walking for 
fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, her mother stopped 
at a low, wooden build- 
ing, and knocked at the 
door. 

16. What are yoa 
going in here for ? Jane 
asked, in surprise. 

I wish to see a poor, 
s'ck woman, who lives 
here, said her mother, 
in a quiet tone. 

17. O! I wish you 
had let me stay at home. 
— But before Jane could 
say any more, the knock 
was answered, by a little 
girl about ten yearn old. 
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18. This little girl's 
uncombed hair, and her 
soiled clothes and skin, 
showed that she needed, 
very much, the care of 
a mother's willing heart 
and ready hand. 

19. They were con- 
ducted into a back room, 
in which, among a few 
scanty pieces of furni- 
ture, was a bed, upon 
which was propped up, 
with pillows, a sick wo- 
man, engaged in sew- 
ing. 

^. Het &ce was 
pale and thin, and her 
bright and glistening 
eyes were sunk far into 
Iwr head. 

21. The work drq;>- 
ped from her hand, as 
her unexpected visiters 
entered; and then she 
looked up earnestly into 
the face of the elder of 
the two. 

23. You do not seem 
able to work, ma'am^ 
said Jane's mother, ad- 
vancing to the bedside, 
and takii^ the small, 



thin hand, which was 
(^ered her. 

23. I am not very 
able, madam, she re- 
plied, in a feeble tone. 
But I am oUiged to do 
something. 

24. Is there no one 
to provide any thing for 
you, in this your feeble 
state? 

25. No (Hie! madam, 
was the simple, and, to 
Jane's mother, affecting, 
reply. 

26. And for how ma- 
ny hours in the day do 
you sit up in bed, and 
sew? 

27. All day, when I 
can, ma'am; and, some- 
times, several hours at 
night. But I would not 
care so much for that, 
if I were able to go 
about the room, a little, 
and attend more to my 
child, who is, indeed, as 
you see, sadly neglected. 

28. Jane saw the look 
of the poor woman, as 
she said this, and noticed 
the sad expression of 
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^ her voice, and both 
touched her heart 

I 29. Cannot we do 

, something for them ? 

^ Jane whispered to her 

I mother. 

We must try, answer- 

, ed her mother, in a low 

J voice. 

, 30. I was told, this 

morning, of your being 

J iU, said Jane's mother; 

, and I have come over 

, to see if I can do any 
thing for you. You 

I must be relieved from 
your constant labor, for 
it is too much for your 
feeble frame. 

31. As soon aslhave 
returned home, I will 
send to you as much 
food as you and your 
little girl will require for 
a few days; and my 
daughter will be willing, 
I think, to come in and 
see you, now and then, 
and give you some litde 
assistance. Will you 

y not, Jane? 

32. O, yes! mother. 
I will come most cheer- 

10 



fully. And the tone of 
her voice, and expression 
of her face, showed that 
she was in earnest. 

33. The poor woman 
could not find words to 
speak out her true feel- 
ings ; but she showed 
her gratitude in her 
looks. 

After Jane and her 
mother had left this 
miserable tenement, the 
former said, — 

34. O! mother, it 
makes my heart ache 
to think of that poor 
woman and her child! 
How can she possibly 
get bread to eat, by 
the work of her own 
hands, when she is 
almost dying ? 

35. The sympathy 
thus expressed pleased 
her mother very much; 
and she encouraged the 
good impression. 

36. As soon as Mrs. 
Thompson had returned 
home, she prepared a 
number of articles of 
food, such as she thoo^ ' 
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were required ; and, 
also, a few delicacies, 
which she knew would 
be grateful to the sick 
woman. These she sent 
by a servant. 

37. About half an 
hour after, Jane, with a 
small bundle in her 
hand, went out, alone, 
and turned her steps 
towards the cheerless 
hovel, which she had 
but a short time before 
visited. 

38. In this bundle 
was an entire change of 
clothing for the invalid, 
and a few small articles 
for her daughter. 

39. Having arrived 
at the place, Jane assist- 
ed the woman in chan- 
ging her clothes. Then 
she made up her bed for 
her, and beat the pil- 
lows, and made her as 
comfortable as possible. 

40. Next, she took 
the little girl, and wash- 
ed her, and combed her 
hair, and put on a clean 
frock, which her mother 



told her she would find 
in the closet. 

41. After this, she 
arranged every thing in 
the room in order, and 
swept the floor ; and, 
still further, went to 
work, and made a nice 
cup of tea for the sick 
woman. 

42. It would have 
done the heart of any 
one good to see how 
very full of delight and 
gratitude was the coun- 
tenance of the poor, sick 
woman. 

43. Jane, too, had 
never felt so happy in 
her life. When she 
came home, her mother 
remarked her light step 
and cheerful air. 

44. The sick woman, 
in whom she had become 
interested, afforded am- 
ple scope for the exer- 
cise of her newly-awak- 
ened feelings of benevo- 
lence; and thus they 
gained strength, every 
day. 

45. May every one, 
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who reads this story, 
remember that the se- 
cret of being happy, lies 



in our endeavoring to 
do all the good we can 
to others. 



LESSON LIV. 



THE ECHO. 



George thinks he is mocked. He searches in 
vain for the Mocker. The Matter explained 
by his Mother. A good Way to make an angry 
Boy talk softly and kindly. 



1. As George was 
one day rambling about, 
in the fields, he happen- 
ed to cry out. Ho ! ho ! 
and he instantly heard 
the same words repeat- 
ed from a neighboring 
hill: — Ho! ho! 

2. Surprised at the 
sound, he exclaimed, 
Who are you ? upon 
which, the same words 
were returned — Who 
are you? 

3. George now cried 
out, rather harshly, You 
must be a very foolish 



fellow. Foolish fellow ! 
was repeated from the 
hUl. 

4. Beginning to be 
angry, Gewge now ut- 
tered words of defiance, 
towards the spot whence 
the sounds came. All 
his threats were faithful- 
ly repeated, in the same 
angry tone. 

5. He then went into 
the thicket, and searched 
for the boy, who, as he 
supposed, was mocking 
him ; but he could find 
nobody. 
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6. On his returning 
home, he complained to 
his mother, that some 
boy had concealed him- 
self in the wood, for the 
purpose of mocking him. 

7. Geoi^, my dear, 
you are only complain- 
ing of yourself, saui his 
mother. You did not 
hear any thing but your 
own words ! 

Why! how can that 
be, mother ? 

8. Did you ever hear 
of an echo, Geoi^ ? 

An echo, mother ? 
No, I am sure I never 
did. What is it? 

9. I do not know 
that I can explain it, so 
that you will under- 
stand ; but I will try. 
You know, when you 
play with your ball, and 
throw it with force 
against the side of the 
house, it rebounds, and 
comes back to you. 

Yes ! mother, and I 
catch it again. 

10. Well, if I were 
in the open air, by the 



side of a hill or a large 
bam, and should speak 
very loudly, my voice 
might be sent back to 
me, so that I could hear 
again the very words I 
spoke. 

Why, mother ! how 
strange that is ! 

11. That, my boy, is 
an echo. When you 
thought some one mock- 
ed, it was only the hill 
before you, echomg, or 
sending back, your own 
voice. 

12. The naughty boy, 
as you supposed it was, 
spoke no mcH'e angrily 
than yourself. If you 
had spoken kindly, you 
would not have failed to 
receive a kind reply. 

13. The Bible says, 
A soft anstoer tumeth 
away wrath. Had you 
spoken in a lower, gen- 
tler, sweeter tone, the 
voice that answered 
would have been as 
low, as gentle, and as 
sweet, as your own. 

14. Remember this; 
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and if, when you are at 
play with your school- 
mates^ any of them 
should be offended, and 
speak in a loud and 
angry tone, remember the 
echo, and let your words 
be soft and kind. 

15. When you come 
in from school, and find 
your little brother is 
cross and peevish, speak 



mildly to him ; and per- 
haps you will soon see 
a smile playing around 
his mouth, and find that 
his tones, too, are mild 
and sweet. 

16. Whether you are 
in the fields or woods ; 
whether in school or 
on the play-ground ; 
whether at home or 
abroad, — • 



Let love through all your actions ran, 
And all your words be mild; 

Be like tlie blessed Mary's Son — 
That sweet and gentle Child. 



LESSON LV. 



THE LITTLE GARDENER 

An Emigrant from Ireland. His Son Peter, who 
was fond of Gardening. Death of the Father. 
Forlorn Condition of the Utile Boy, and how 
a benevolent Man took Care of him. 

1. A FEW years since, a man came from Ire- 
land, and settled in Boston. He was a gardener, 
and his name was Murphy. 
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9. He was very poor, but he was very hcmest. 
He loved to work in the garden; and nothing 
pleased him so much as to plant seeds in the 
ground/ and, after the plants came up, watch their 
growth. 

8. Mr. Murphy lost his wife, before he came to 
Boston. He had only one child, a boy, whose 
name was Peter. 

Peter was a good boy, and loved, very much, 
to work, with his father, in the garden. 

4. He had a little spade, with which he dug up 
the ground ; and a little hoe, with which he de- 
stroyed the weeds. He would lay out the ground 
into little beds, and these he would plant with 



5. As soon as the plants began to shoot up, 
Peter occupied himself in loosening the ground 
around them, and in pulling up the weeds. 

6. He was very fond of flowers, and raised 
them in earthen pots. He had roses, pinks, 
daisies, myrtles, and many others. 

7. Some of these were very beautiful; and 
Peter loved them almost as much as if they had 
been his brothers and sisters. He was never so 
happy as when among his flower-pots, and his 
little beds in the garden. 

8. Peter's father was much pleased to have his 
son so industrious, and so fond of gardening. 
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He encouraged him in these innocent pleasures, 
and spent much of his time in teaching him the 
art of cultivating plants and flowers. 

9. Thus the father, though he was poor, was 
happy ; and Peter, though his feet were bare in 
Summer, and though he labored all day, knew 
but little sorrow. 

10. But, at length, Mr. Murphy was suddenly 
taken sick, and died. Peter was now destitute of 
a father, as well as of a mother. He was an or- 
phan, indeed ! 

11. He was taken care of by an old woman, 
for a few days, till she was no longer able to pro- 
vide for him ; and then he was obliged to leave 
her. 

12. Peter was very young, and, alas ! was now 
friendless and destitute. Winter was conning on. 
His clothes were thin ; and, as he went out in>the 
morning, to beg his food, he shivered, and his 

*n^ teeth chattered with the cold. 

^^ ^ 13. Sad, and almost broken-hearted, Peter did 
not know what to do. After wandering about 
the whole of one day, just at night, he seated him- 
self upon a stone, in a narrow and unfrequented 
street. 

14. He was chilled with the cold night wind. 
It soon began to sprinkle, and at length, the rain 
fell in showers. 
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15. With his head leaning upon his band, thero 
he sat, faint with hunger, and trembling with the 
wet and cold. 

16. He thought of his poor father, and of the 
happy days he had spent in attending his flowers. 
He thought of his mother, too, for he remem- 
bered her, very well, though she had been dead 
two years. 

17. And now, for the first time, he burst into 
tears. No one saw him, for it was very dark, and 
few people passed along where he was sitting. 

18. His tears mingled with the raia that ran 
down his cheeks ; and his sobs might have been 
heard amid the pattering of the water that fell 
from the houses. 

19. But, alas ! there was no one to hear, and 
the poor boy continued in his lonely situation till 
the bell had been rung for nine o'clock. 

20. About this time, a man was passing by the 
place where Peter sat. It was so dark, that he 
saw nothing ; but he thought he heard the voice 
of some one in distress. 

21. He stopped and listened. He then dis- 
tinctly heard the sobbing of a child. At this mo- 
ment, some person happened to go near the place 
with a lantern. 

22. The light shone on the little boy, who was 
sitting alone, upon a stone. The kind-hearted 
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man was touched with pity ; for he saw that the 
boy was in a most distressed condition. 

23. He approached, and asked the boy why he 
was there. Peter told the man his story. Come 
with me, said the man ; come with me, my boy, 
and I will take care of you. 

24. Peter soon found himself in a comfortable 
house, and beside a bright, blazing fire. He had 
a bowl of nice bread and milk given to him, and 
afterwards was provided with a warm bed. 

25. As he lay down, he thanked his Father in 
heaven, who had thus turned his sorrow into joy. 
After a ni^t of sweet sleep, Peter awoke, and 
again offered his thanks to his heavenly Father* 

26. I need hardly tell you the remainder of 
Peter's story. He lived with the man who had 
brought him home, and, by his good conduct, won 
the favor of all who knew him. 

27. When he grew up, he chose to be a gar- 
dener ; and, as he was very industrious, he laid up 
a sufficient sum of money to build for himself a 
small house. 

28. By the side of his house was a neat little 
garden, where he raised vegetables and flowers. 
These he used to sell ; and thus he obtained the 
means of hving very happily. 

29. And so, those who read this — all persons, 
however poor — may become respectable and happy, 
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ify like this little Irish boy, they are good and 
industrious. 



LESSON LVL 

CATERPILLAR AND BUTTERFLY. 

The humble Entreaty of the Caterpillar ^ followed 
by the hearty Thanks of the Butterfly ; both 
addressed to Charles. 

1. Do n't kill me! Caterpillar said, 

As Charles had raised his heel 
Upon the humble worm to tread, 
As though it could not feel. 

2. Do n't kill me ! and I '11 crawl away 

To hide awhile, and try 
To come and look, another day, 
More pleasing to your eye. 

3. I know I 'm now among the things 

Uncomely to your sight; 
But, by and by, on splendid wings 
You'll see me high and light 

4. And then, perhaps, you may be glad 

To watch me on the flower, 
And that you spared the worm you had 
To-day within your power. 
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5. Then Caterpillar went and hid 

In some quite lonely place, 
Where none could look on what he did, 
To change his form and face. 

6. And, by and by, when Charles had quite 

Forgotten what I've told, 
A Butterfly appeared in sight. 
Most beauteous to behold ! 

7. His. shining wings were trimmed with gold, 

And many a brilliant dye 
Was laid upon their velvet fold, 
To charm the gating eye. 

8. Then, near as prudence would allow, 

To Charles's ear he drew. 
And said. You may not know me now; 
My form and name are new. 

9. But I 'm the worm, that once you raised 

Your ready foot to kill: 
For sparing me, I long have praised, 
And love and praise you stilL 
» 

10. The lowest reptile at your feet. 
When power is not abused. 
May prove the fruit of mercy sweet. 
By being kindly used. 
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LESSON LVIL 

RETURN OF THE ROBIN. 

Address of a Child to his old Friend the Robin, an 
his coming back in the Spring. 

L I AM glad to see you, my dear little robin ; 
You put me in mind of warm weather ; 
I '11 open the window, and hope you will hop in. 
And then we can both be together. 

2. I love you, dear robin, because you 're so airy, 

And because you live high on the tree ; 
Because you can ride on the breeze, like a fidry, 
And warble sweet music to me. 

3. But where did you hide, through the Winter so dreary, 

When the clouds hid the face of the sun? 
I thought, in the storm, of your bright eye, so cheeiy, 
And wished you were with me, sweet one ! 

4. Was it God, little bird ! who kept you securely. 

While He sent down the snow and the rain ? 
Yes ! it was ; His goodness demands from us, surely. 
Our praises again and again. ^ 



^^sa: 
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LESSON LVIII. 

THE BOYS* WORKSHOP. 

First thought of by the Sisters. Place selected, 
and Carpenter at work fixing it ; and all the 
While kept an entire Secret from the Boys. 

1. One day, as Mrs. Blake was going out to 
the diops, to buy some things which were wanted 
in the family, she took her two daughters, Anna and 
Ellen, with her. They enjoyed the walk very much. 

2. When they were in a hardware store, Anna 
saw a nice little gimlet; and, remembering that 
she had heard her brother Albert say how much 
he wanted something to make holes with, she 
bought one,' with her own money. 

3. The boys were delighted with this addition 
to their stock of tools, and found frequent occa- 
inon to use it. 

4. There was one thing, however, about their 
^mlet, which puzzled them very much. When 
they began to screw it into a piece of board, it 
was cold ; but when they drew it out, it was warm, 
and sometimes quite hot. 

5. They thought it strange, that the board 
should be hot in the middle, when it was cold on 
both sides ; but Mr. Blake explained to them, that 
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it was friction, or the rubbing of the gimlet against 
the sides of the hole in the wood, that made it hot. 

6. The name of the other brother was William ; 
and his birthday was near. Anna and Ellen 
talked together, about this, several times, and at 
last concluded that they would ask their parents 
to have a little workshop made, for Albert and 
William, where they could work, and keep their 
playthings and tools. 

7. The girls said nothing to their brothers about 
it ; for they meant to keep it a secret, until the 
birthday arrived. Mr. Blake gave his consent, 
and said he would have the carpenter come at 
once, and see where was the best place to have it. 

8. In the upper story of Mr. Blake's house 
there was a large closet, which was used to put 
away boxes, barrels, and other things that were 
not in use. This closet had a window in it, and 
was decided upon, as the best place for the work- 
shop ; and the boxes and barrels, with all the old 
rubbish, were taken away. ^ 

9. The first thing, which the carpenter did, was, 
to make a bench. It was not a bench to sit upon ; 
(for workmen should not often sit down in their 
shops ;) but it was a workbench, made just high 
enough for the boys to stand at and work. 

10. Near one end of the workbench, there was 
a vice, a thing which carpenters use to hold a board 
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tightly. On the back side of the bench, there 
was a very narrow shelf, full of holes. This was 
the tool-shelf; and the holes were made to keep 
the tools in. 

11. Under one part of the bench, there was a 
drawer, in which to keep nails. This was divided 
into six or eight little squares, that the different 
sizes of nails and screws might be kept separately 
from each other. 

12. On the other side of the workshop, there 
was a chopping-block, made of a large log of wood, 
sawed flat at each end, so that one end would 
stand firmly on the floor, while the other was used 
for a bench, on which to chop. 

13. All this was done, at different times, while 
Albert and William were at school ; so that they 
did not know any thing of what was going on. 

14. And the night before the birthday, their 
hammers, and saws, and gimlets, and all their 
tools, besides many new ones, which Mr. Blake 
had bought for them, were all put in their proper 
places, in the new workshop. 

15. It was a very hard matter for Anna and 
Ellen to keep the secret for so long a time. 
They were always so happy in talking with their 
brothers, that they were, every moment, in danger 
of revealing the important matter. 

16. Several times, they came very near sav^"'' 
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flomething about it. It was well for them, that 
the birthday was near ; as it is certain they could 
not have kept their resolution much longer. 



LESSON LIX. 

MORE ABOUT THE WORKSHOP. 

WiUianCs Birthday. Greetings and Kissings. 
Breakfast-Table Conversation. A supposed 
Misdemeanor; and a supposed Punishment 
turned into a real Pleasure. 

1. At length, the much-expected birthday ar- 
rived. Anna and Ellen were up, earlier than 
usual, that morning; and, as soon as they left 
their room, they went softly up stairs, to take 
another peep at the nice little workshop. 

2. Then they ran to the garden, laughing and 
jumping with great glee, thinking of the pleasure 
that was yet to come. Albert and William soon 
came running along. 

3. With many kisses and greetings, little Wil- 
liam was reminded, that he was a year older, 
to-day ; — that he was now four years old. He 
was very happy at the thought of being a large 
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boy; and he even began to think that, at four 
years, he was aknost a man ! 

4. He stood by the side of his brother; and, 
stretching himself up, as high as he could, cried 
out. There ! I am now up to Albert's shoulder ! 
O, yes ! said Anna, you are a smart little man ; 
and, by and by, you will be as tall as father. The 
breakfast-bell then rang, and away they hurried 
to the house. 

5. Anna and Ellen took each a hand of their 
litde brother, and led him into the parlor, while 
Albert marched in front. Grood morning! dear 
father and mother, said the happy sisters, both 
together ; here is a little man ! just four years old ! 

Yes ! yes ! my sweet darling, said the father, 
taking him up and kissing him. 

6. Many were the knowing looks, and winks, 
and smiles, which these happy sisters exchanged 
with their parents, while they were sitting at the 
breakfast-table. They did not eat more than half 
as much as usual, they were so anxious to get 
through, and have the dear brothers made ac- 
quainted with the secret. 

7. What shall we do for William, on his birth- 
day ? asked his mother, when breakfast was nearly 
finished; at the same time shaking her head at 
the girl&, to let them know that it was not time, 
yet, to say any thing about the workshop. 
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8. Let us take a ride, over to unde Edward's, 
to see cousin Greorge, said Anna. Let us take a 
walk on the beach, and gather some beautiful 
shells, said Ellen. Let us go to the woods and 
mountain, where we went last Summer^ said 
Albert. 

9. And what do you say, my little four-year- 
old man ? said Mr. Blake. 

O ! I do n't know which to choose ! said Wil- 
liam. I wish we could do them all ! 

10. Mr. Blake took out from his pocket a few 
walnuts, and said to Albert, Run and get your 
hammer, and crack some of these walnuts. 

11. Away went Albert, to the place where he 
always kept his tools ; but what was his surprise, 
on finding that his hammer was not there ! 

12. Albert knew, very well, that it was one of 
his lather's rules, that every thing should be kept 
in its proper place. He knew, too, that no rule 
could be broken without some kind of punishment 

13. He did not know what to do. He was 
quite sure that he put it in his drawer, before he 
went to bed. In great trouble, he went back to 
the parlor, and told the sad story, that he could 
not find his hammer. He said, too, that all his 
other tools were missing. 

14. Did you look in William's drawer, to see 
if his hammer was there ? asked- his father. Yes, 
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Sir, said Albert, and every thing was gone from his 
drawer, as well as mine. 

15. Why ! how has this happened, my boys ? 
said Mr. Blake. Shall I be obliged to punish you 
for carelessness, on William's birthday ? O ! dear 
father ! exclaimed both the girls at once. 

16. I believe, continued the father, I must punish 
you both, by shutting you up in the great closet, 
up stairs, till you can remember where your ham- 
mers are. Anna and Ellen laughed out, while 
their brothers looked as sober as if they were 
really guilty. 

17. Come, my daughters, said Mr. Biake, you 
may go and show your brothers to their little 
prison, and stay with them, there, a few minutes ; 
and, by and by, I will come up and see how they 
like it. 

18. The boys both said, they were quite sure 
they put every thing in its place last night, and 
they could not think how it was, that they were 
not there this morning. 

19. But they cheerfully submitted to be led up 
stairs, by their sisters, who were laughing all the 
way up, and telling them they had no doubt they 
would find their things. 

20. Mr. and Mrs. Blake followed them, so soft- 
ly as not to be heard. On arriving at the door of 
the closet, Anna turned the key, and, th 
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open the door of the wonderful workshop, said. 
Here, young gentlemen, is your prison ! walk in. 

21. When the boys stepped in, they stared 
around, and did not know what to think. They 
had seen this closet, when it was filled with boxes 
and barrels, and other things, and they thought it 
was going to be a very dismal, dirty-looking place. 

22. But now it was so clean and nice, and had 
so many pretty things in it, they were exceedingly 
surprised, and did not know what to say. 

23. Soon after, Albert spied his hammer, and 
then saw William's by the side of it; then his 
gimlet, and many other things, which he had left 
in his drawer the night before. But before he or 
William had time to speak, the sisters were both 
talking as fast as they could talk. 

24. How do you like your prison, my little men ? 
Shall we go out and lock you in ? Why, no ! 
darling Willy; this is your birthday present! 
said one of the sisters. 

25. It is not a prison, but a workshop, for you 
and Albert to play in, and to keep your things. 
Is it not very nice ? and was not father very funny 
to send you to prison in such a beautiful place ? 
said the other sister. 

26. The boys now saw through it all, and began 
to hop and jump about, like two playful kittens. 
They examined all their tools; looked into the 
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mdl-drawer ; turned over the chc^ping-blcN^^ and 
passed judgment upon every thing that was there. 

27. They concluded that it was the nicest little 
place that ever was known in the world, and that 
nobody eke had such kind parents and sisters as 
they had. 

28. In a few minutes, they heard a gentle tap 
at the door ; and, on (^ning it, they saw their 
jhther and mother, both smiling, and enjoying the 
frolic as much as they did themselves. 

29. William rushed out, and, climbing up to his 
Other's neck, kissed him nineteen times, or more, 
saying, Why, father ! what a funny man you are ! 

30. And Albert said it was funny, indeed, that 
fiither should make them think they were g(Mng 
to be punished, when, instead of that, he was 
gCHng to giv^ them so much pleasure. 



LESSON LX. 

A LITTLE SAMARITAN GIRL. 

How she had Compassion on a Boy who was in 
Distress with the Toothache. The kind-hearted 
Apothecary. 

I. One day, as Harriet Butler was returning 
from a walk, die saw a small boy, sitting on a 
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doorstep^ holding his hand to his face, and crying 
bitterly. She stepped up to him, and asked what 
was the matter. 

2. The child was, at first, unwilUng to an- 
swer ; but, after Harriet had several times repeat- 
ed her inquiry, he pointed to his mouth, and 
gave her to understand, that he had a very bad 
toothache. 

3. Poor Uttle boy ! said Harriet, why do you 
not go home? Fresh tears streamed down the 
little fellow's face, and he screamed louder, as if 
sharper throbs of pain darted through his tooth. 

4. Harriet was at a loss what to do. She 
could not make the child speak intelligibly enough 
to tell her where he lived. If I only knew, 
thought she, I would run to his house, and tell 
his mother to come to him. 

5. Harriet happened to remember that, at one 
time, her mother's cook had a very bad toothache, 
and that her mother cured it by putting into the 
tooth something which she obtained from an 
apothecary. 

6. She looked up and down the street, and 
saw, at some distance, a gilt mortar, projecting 
from the ledge over a shop door ; and this, she 
knew, was an apothecary's sign. 

7. Come with me ! little boy, said she, and I 
will get something to cure your toothache. 
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He resisted, at first; but, when Harriet re- 
peated, that she would get something to cure his 
toothache, he allowed her to take his hand, and 
lead him across the street to the apothecary's 
store. 

8. There was no one in the store, but an elder- 
ly man, dressed in light drab clothes, and who 
was rubbing something in a mortar. He looked 
up, and stared a little, when he saw Harriet ad- 
vance to the counter, drawing after her the ragged, 
sobbing child. 

9. Is any thing the matter ? said the man. 

Sir ! said Harriet, this poor boy has a dreadful 
toothache. Can you give him something that 
will cure it ? 

10. The apothecary lifted the boy upon a high 
stool, and examined his mouth. Then he took 
a bottle from a shelf, and a long steel pin from 
a drawer. 

11. He wound a little cotton round the point 
of the pin, and, having wetted it with the liquid 
contained in the bottle, he made the boy open his 
mouth again, and then he pressed gently the cot- 
ton into the aching tooth. 

12. Now sit still for a little while, said he to 
the boy ; and, turning to Harriet, who had watched 
Jiis proceedings with great interest, he asked. Who 
is this child ? 
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I do not know, sir, replied Harriet I found 
him alone, in the street, and crying very loudly. 

13. And how came you to take him in hand ? 
said the old gentleman. 

What else could I do, sir? He was in pain, 
and had nobody to help him. 

14. How came you to brii^ him in here ? 
Harriet felt embarrassed, for she thought that, 

perhaps, the apothecary was displeased; but, 
gathering her courage, she answered modestly, — 
Sir, I knew that you had something which would 
cure the toothache. 

15. The good man looked kindly at Harriet. 
You not only desire to do good, but know how to 
do it, said he. It is not every child, of your age, 
who would have the thought to manage so well as 
you have done. You have good parents, I will 
warmnt. 

16. Yes ! indeed, sir, I have. 

By this time, the child had ceased to sob and 
twist ; his tears stopped ; and, looking up, with a 
sort of surprise, he said, It 's most done hurting — 
it is! 

17. I am pleased to hear it, said the old gen- 
tleman, patting the boy on the head. 

Can you go home now ? asked Harriet. 

O, yes ! replied the boy ; I haye not far to go. 

18. Be easy about your little friend, said the 
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apothecary, who Ihen rang a bell which stood or 
the counter ; I will send my boy home with him. 
Thank you, sir, said Harriiet, courtesying. 

19. The next thought, which occurred to Har- 
riet, was, that she ought to pay the apothecary. She 
had three cents in her bag, which she took out 
and offered to him, saying, Will that be enough, 
sir, to pay lor the stuff? 

20. Keep your money, said the old gentleman, 
smiling, and give me a shake of your little hand, 
instead. Farewell ! tell your parents, from me, 
that they have brought up their child wisely ; and 
I trust that you will make a good woman, if you 
are spared to grow up. 

21. Harriet again thanked the kind-hearted 
apothecary, bade him good evening, and then 
tripped home, with light feet. 



LESSON LXI. 

THE VILLAGE GREEN, 

Full of Life and Gayety, as it appears on some 
Holiday Afternoon. 

1. On the cheerful Village Green, 

Scattered round with houses neat. 
Many boys and girls are seen. 
Playing there with busy feet. 
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2. Now they frolic, hand in hand, 

Making many a merry chain ; 
Or, in one extensive band, 
Dancing over all the plain. 

3. Then they take the bounding ball ; 

High it rises in the air ; 
Or, against the cottage wall. 
Up and down it bounces there. 

4. Or, the hoop, with even pace, 

Rolls before the merry crowd ; 
Joy is seen in every face ; 

Joy is heard in shoutings loud. 

5. And among the rich and gay. 

Fine, and grand, and decked in laces, 
None can be more glad than they, 
With happier hearts, or happier faces. 

6. Well contented with my state, 
Let me envy not the great ; 
Since true pleasure may be seen 
On a cheerful Village Green. 
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LESSON LXIL 

DISCONTENTMENT CURED; 

Or the Change produced in Emma^s Feelings on 
hearing an Account of Peggy Hill. 

Emma. 

1. I 'm tired of sitting here so still, 

Mamma, with only you ; 
I 'm tired of doing so much work ; 
I 'm tired of reading, too ; 

2. And only just Almira, ma', 

If I should wish to play ; 
O dear ! if I could have my will, 
I 'd roam about, all day. 

Mother. 

3. Emma ! do you know Pe^y Hill, 

That little modest child. 
Who sometimes comes on errands here ? 
She lives with Mrs. Wild. 

4. She came, the other day, when you 

Were sitting here with me ; 
Almira sewed ; you had a book ; 
None happier could be. 

5. She tried to tell her errand twice ; 

But, when she strove to speak, 
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I saw her turn aside, and pass 
Her hand acrcNss her cheek. 

6. I thou^t it strange, and led her out ; 
What ails you, child ? said I ; 
Pray have you hurt yourself? or what 
Can thus have made you cry ? 

1. No, ma'am, said she, I am not hurt ; 
I am to blame, I fear ; 
But such a lovely sight as this, 
Was more than I could bear. 

8. For I had tender parents, once, 

Affectionate and kind ; 
But they are gone, they all are gone, 
And left their babes behind ! 

9. I had a little sister, too ; 

And, many a pleasant day. 
We, with our mother, worked and read 
The cheerful hours away. 

10. But, when we lost our parents, ma'am. 

Our Uving, too, was fled, 
And we were placed in strangers' hands, 
To earn our daily bread. 

1 1. My sister did not long support 

The hardships of her fate ; 
She left this world of toil and tears. 
And sought a happier state. 
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12. Since that, I 've borne my weary lot, 

Alone, without relief : 
I have no friend to pity me, 
Or listen to my grief. 

13. When I am sick, I creep away, 

And seek my lonely bed ; 

But no kind sister follows me, 

To hold my aching head. 

14. No tender mother's soothing voice 

Lulls my poor heart to sleep, 
But on my de^r, lost home I think, 
And lie alone and weep. 

15. And then, a gushing flood of tears 

Streamed down her pallid cheek ; 
Her trembling lips and feeble tongue 
Had no more power to speak. 

16. Poor little friendless one ! thought I, . 

The blessings you lament 
My children have, and yet they live 
In fretful discontent. 

Emma. 

17. Give me the book ! I love to read ; 

I love Almira too ; 
And every day, mamma, I '11 come 
And work with her and you. 
12* 
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LESSON LXIIL 

VILLAGE-SCHOOL HOLIDAY. 

Arrangement in Regard to it. Disappointment of 
one of the Boys. Excursion on the Pond. What 
Success they met toith in Fishing ; and whoy in- 
stead of Fishes y were taken out of the Water. 

1. As the village school at Frank ville was dis- 
missed, one pleasant afternoon, in Summer, the 
boys, full of glee, rushed forth, from the door of the , 
school-house. The next day was to be a holiday, 
and various plans of amusement were now devised 
for the occasion. 

2. Now, school-fellows ! said William Ray; as 
he mounted the decayed stomp of a tree, what 
shall we do to-morrow? Shall we go into the 
woods, after berries ? or, shall we play at football ? 
or, shall we have a sail on the pond ? 

3. A sail on the pond ! a sail on the pond ! 
exclaimed half a dozen voices. And it was decided, 
by most of the boys, that such should be the 
amusement for the morrow. 

4. Edmund Shelton then ran home, in the 
greatest haste, to obtain the consent of his parents. 
His mother told him that perhaps he could go, if 
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she foHnd out that some older person was going in 
the boat, and if the weather should be favorable. 

5. Edmund hardly stopped to listen to the hst 
part of her reply. He jumped about the room, 
clapped his hands, and ran to tell his sister Maria. 
We are going to sail upon the pond ; we shall catch 
some fish, and then we shall go on shore, and 
kindle a fire, and cook the fish, and — 

6. Stop, Edmund, said Maria ; what if some- 
thing should happen to prevent your going? 

O ! I am not afraid of that ; we are going ; 
we shall have a delightful time ; do you not wish 
, that you werje going, Maria ? 

I would rather walk in the Woods, said Maria. 
. .7. Edmund continued to talk, for the whole 
evening, about the next day's sail. Even when 
shu*g in bed, it occupied his thoughts. In the 
morning, the first sunbeam had not brightened the 
east, before he was up, and dressed. As soon as 
breakfast was ready, he rushed into the parlor, and 
took his seat at the table. 

8. Edmund! what is your hurry? said his 
father. 

O ! I must be at the (keen by eight o'clock ; 
I would not be too late hr the sail, for twenty 
breakfasts. 

Too late for the sail ! what sail do you mean, 
my son ? 
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9. Why, &ther ! have you not heard about the 
sail that we are going to have to-day, upon the 
pond ? Almost all the boys are going. 

If they go, my son, they must go without you ! 

10. If the pond had been dried up before Ed- 
mund's eyes, he could not have been more wofully 
surprised. With eyes fast filling with tears, he 
inquired, in a broken whisper. Are you serious, 
&ther? 

11. Most certainly, my son. The weather 
looks unfavorable ; the pond is deep ; the boat is 
small, and will be filled with boys. It would be 
unwise in me to let you go. ^ 

12. This was a most painful disappointment.^ 
He stood at the window, silently looking out upon 
the road. In a few moments, the party of boys 
passed by the house. Some carried baskets, 
some had fishing-poles and lines; and all were 
full of joy. Edmund turned away, to conceal his 
tears. 

13. When the party arrived at the water's 
edge, they found that the boat was about a mile 
distant from the place where they expected to 
find it. They kept on, till they came to the boat, 
which they found half full of water. 

14. After scooping out the water, which took 
them an hour, they put on board their baskets of 
provisions, and their fishing apparatus, and all em* 
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barked. A sail was then hoisted, and a l^t 
breeze soon carried them into the middle of the 
pond. 

15. Here they stopped to fish. The hooks 
were soon baited and cast into the water ; and the 
young anglers patiently waited for the fish to bite. 
Bat though the fish were constantly disposed to 
nibble, they seemed to be particularly careful not 
to swallow the bait. Two tedious hours passed 
away, and not one Was caught ! 

16. The boys were so intently occupied, that 
they did not notice the approach of a cloud, which 
was blackening over their heads. A flash of light- 
ning first made it known to them. 

17. They drew in their lines, as quickly as 
possible ; and, in some agitation, tried to hoist the 
sail. But they found the wind was too violent to 
permit them to do this. 

18. They had but one oar, and with that, Wil- 
liam Ray undertook to scull the boat ashore; 
but he had not proceeded far, when a flash of 
lightning almost blinded bis eyes, and a peal of 
thunder, rolling over his head, seemed to shake 
the very hills. 

19. In his dismay, WiUiam unfortunately let 
the oar slip from its place ; and, slipping himself, 
over he pitched into the water! All the boys 
immediately rose from their seats, when they saw 
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him go over ; and, in rising, they jolted the boat 
so much, that it upset ! 

20. What terror and confusion were now there ! 
Those who could swim were pulled down by 
those who could' not. Some managed to cling 
hold of the boat, while others seized upon a log 
which was fortunately floating by, and thus they 
kept themselves from sinking. 

21. Some men, who were on the nearest shore, 
seeing their situation, took a boat, and hastened to 
their assistance. They arrived just in season to 
save them all. Some of them were so exhausted, 
that they could have kept up but a few minutes 
longer. 

22. On reaching the shore, they repaired to a 
neighboring house, where they were kindly treated. 
After a while, they resolved to make the best of 
their way home, although the rain was still pour- 
ing, in torrents ; but this they did not mind, much, 
after their drenching in the pond. 

23. Just before reaching home, the rain ceased. 
Edmund happened, at that time, to be standing on 
the steps of the front door of his father's house. 
As the party approached, Edmund thought to 
himself. Who can they be ? What boys are those 
who are straggling along, in such a downcast, wo- 
begone manner ? 

24. Their clothes are dripping with vmter, he 
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continued ; some have no shoes ; and some have 
no caps. Who can they be ? That cannot be 
William Ray, can it ? Yes, it is he ! sure enough. 

25. William ! is that you ? you look pretty 
wet. The shower must have been heavy where 
you were. Did you catch many fish, William? 
Come in, boys, all of you, and dry yourselves. 
There is a good fire in the kitchen. 

26. No ! cried out William, in a hurried, bro- 
ken manner ; we must get home, as soon as possi- 
ble. We were up — up — upset in the boat — 
the fish would n't bi — bi — bite — good-by— * 
can't stop, now. 

27. The boys passed on, and Edmund stood 
looking at them, with pity. He could not but 
feel glad that he had escaped their misfortune ; 
and that his sore disappointment, instead of being 
an injury, had turned out to be all for the best. 



LESSON LXIV. 

THINGS WHICH ARE PLEASANT. 

A few little Itemsy to which Children may attend^ 
in a Family y with much Advantage. 

1. It is pleasant to see a girl, when her sewing 
work is finished^ drawing out the bastings, and 
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saying them^ to be used again for a similar pur* 
pose. 

2. It is pleasant to see her tajking the trim- 
mings of her patchwork^ and putting them into a 
little bag^ kept for the purpose. When the bag 
begins to be full> she may empty it into the fam- 
ily bag. 

3. It is pleasant to see the children of a fam- 
ily gathering up the piepes of twine, which are 
taken from bundles, and depositing them in a bag, 
kept for the purpose in the kitchen. They will 
often be needed, for various purposes. 

4. It is pleasant to see the notes and biji^ts of 
the family, which are of no value after the first 
reading, laid away in the writing-desk. They 
may be used for trying pens, or for the first 
dmught of compositions. 

5. It is pleasant to see my little friends careful 
to pick up the pins which they may notice on the 
floor. The maid may not see them when she 
comes to sweep, and if she should, the time of 
the children may be no more valuable than hers. 

6. Soogue may think these things are trifles. 
Very well ; let them think so, if they please. I 
think d^ferently. Perhaps the time will come^ 
when they who will not, now, stoop to pick up a 
pil^ will glad]y stoop for a smaller thing. i 
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LESSON LXV. 

PICTURE OF SELFISHNESS. 

Louisa^ s PeachrTree, whose Fruit, as she thought y 
grew only for Herself. 

1. Louisa ! love, come hither ! said Mrs. Cot- 
ton, to her little daughter. See what I have for 
you. 

mother ! what is it ? 

See ! what beautiful peaches I have found 
for you. 

2. But, mother ! they are not ripe, yet ; I know 
they are not ; for you said, yesterday, that they 
would not be ripe this fortnight. 

Yes ! love, I did say so ; but as I was walking 
in the garden, this morning, I noticed these two, 
on the sunny side of your own peach-tree, and 
they seemed to be perfectly ripe. 

3. But, mother ! why could you not let me get 
them myself? They taste a great deal better, 
when J pull them off. 

1 thought I would surprise you a little. Besides, 
you could scarcely reach them. 

4. Well ! but I would rather get them myself. 
Now, Louisa, you have two fine peaches; can 

you not spare one of them for Greorge ? 
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Why ! they came off my own tree ! the tree 
that &ther gave me, last Summer ! and I am sure 
nobody has any right to them. 

5. No ! my child, but you know how kindly 
Geoi^ always shares with you any thing which 
he has, and which you like. Have you forgotten 
that he gave you all his lilies, last week, when 
you were disappointed about gathering any for 
yourself? And, yesterday, did he not let you 
read his new book, through, before he read in it 
himself? 

6, Well ! I will not have owy, then ; I would 
not give a fig for one peach. So saying, she threw 
down the fruit, and ran out, pulling the door 
after her, with great violence. 

This is a picture of Belfishntss. Is it not very 
unlovely ? 



LESSON LXVI. 

RECESS-TIME AT SCHOOL. 

The Contrast between Study and Play. Account 
of a lame Boy, who was beloved by his School- 
mates. 

1 . I ONCE went to the play-ground of Miss Mil- 
man's schocd, in recess-time. A few minutes be- 
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fore, every scholar was busily and quietly engaged 
in the school-room, and seemed to think of noth- 
ing but of his books or slates, ^c. 

2. But what a change ! The boys now ap- 
peared like young colts let loose from a stable, 
full of life and fiin, and taking every possible 
means of exercise. 

3. All their voices were heard at once, shout- 
ing and talking : some were running ; some were 
hopping, and others were seeing who could jump 
the farthest. 

4. Play, out of school, is good, both for mind 
and body. It refreshes and strengthens, and pro- 
motes cheerfulness and health. 

5. There was one boy among them — Ralph 
Green — who could not partake in all this amuse- 
ment. When very young, he was so much in- 
jured, in one of his feet, by a railway-car, that he 
could only walk with the help of a crutch. 

. 6. Although he could not run and leap, like the 
others, still he was pleased, and enjoyed the sight. 
He took delight in the company of his school- 
mates, and joined, not a little, in their shouting 
and talking. 

7. All the scholars were the friends of this lame 
boyi ; because they not only felt for his affliction, 
but knew that he did not complain, and that he 
loved their company. 
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8. Boys ought to remember that they will enjoy 
themselves the more, as they show a spirit of kind- 
ness to their play-fellows. 

9. The surly, selfish boy has not half the pleas- 
ure in his sports, which, is enjoyed by him who 
delights in seeing others happy, and who is always 
ready to give up his own wishes, for the sake of 
pleasing the rest 



LESSON LXVII. 

WHAT IS A NEIGHBOR? 

Haw Alfred Smith found out who his Neighbors 
were; and also the difference between being a 
Neighbor and being neighborly. 

1. I WONDER what a neighbor is, said Alfred 
Smith, as he sat looking into a blazing fire, one 
evening. 

Do n't you know what a neighbor is ? said his 
father. Then I will try to tell you. Do you 
know where Mr. Brown, the blacksmith, lives? 

2. Why, yes, sir ! said Alfred, smiling ; how 
could I help it, when his house is just at the other 
end of the garden ? 

Do you know his son, Isaac ? 
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What odd questions you ask me, father ! said 
Alfred. 

3. Well ! do you know a boy, by the name of 
Alfred Smith, who lives next door to Isaac 
Brown's ? 

At first, a little color came into Alfred's cheeks ; 
but presently he laughed, and said, Why. father ! 
I thought you were going to tell me what Kneigh- 
bor is. 

4. So I am ; Isaac Brown and Alfred Smith, 
living as they do, are neighbors. Isaac is neighbor 
to Alfred, and Alfred is neighbor to Isaac. Do 
you know, now, what a neighbor is ? 

Yes, sir ; and I wonder I never knew it before. 

5. It is very strange, indeed, that you did not. 
Perhaps there are many other words, equally com- 
mon, of which you, and other boys, do not know 
the meaning. Every boy should take pains to 
learn the meaning of words. Every boy can go 
to a Dictionary ; or he can, at least, ask some- 
body, as you have done. 

6. But I am afraid some boys are either too 
proud or too lazy to ask. They are either too 
unwilling to own their ignorance, or too lazy to 
try to become wiser. I hope you will never be 
one of this number. 

7. Alfred, there is another thing about the 
word neighbor y which I vnsh you to understand. 
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It is one thing to be a neighbor, and quite an- 
other afiair to be neighborly. 

8. When you were so sick, last Summer, Isaac 
Brown used to call here, almost every day, at the 
close of the school, to ask how you did, and wheth- 
er there was any thing that he could do for you. 

9. Peter Thorndike, on the contrary, who lives, 
you know, almost as near as Isaac, never called 
once, or seemed to care whether you recovered or 
not. Now, both of these boys were neighbors to 
you ; but is it not plain, that they were not both 
neighborly ? 



LESSON LXVm. 

OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS. 

A new House for a Summer Residence. Who 
came to live in ity and what agreeable Neighbors 
they were. 

1. A SMALL house was erected in a part of our 
garden. It was built of wood, and painted white. 
It had a handsome portico, and a cupola. 

2. We looked, with some interest and curiosity, 
to see who were to be our neighbors. But the 
house remained unoccupied, for several weeks 
after its completion. 
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3. At length, on a pleasant day, in the early 
part of Spring, a neat little couple, in search of a 
Summer residence, came to view it. We were 
pleased with their appearance, and hoped they 
would take the house. 

4. After several visits, going in and out at the 
door many times at each visit, they concluded to 
stay and take possession. A vacant house looks 
so lonesome, that we were very glad to see this 
one occupied by any inhabitants. 

5. We s<Hnetimes watched our new neighbors ; 
for we were desirous to know something more 
about them. But they appeared tp take no notice 
whatever of us. 

6. They seemed to be perfectly happy in each 
other's society ; and we noticed, that they usually 
went abroad together. By their never bringing 
home any company, we could not, of course, judge 
of them by their associates. 

7. We were pleased to find them sucn excel- 
lent singers. They would sing sweetly, both 
morning and evening; and, sometimes, through 
almost the whole day, when it was bright and sun- 
shiny. 

8. Although they seemed to be busy little folks, 
jret, apparently, they had no out-of-door occupation. 
To what market they went, for their food, we 
could not tell ; nor did we ever see them bringing 
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any home. They had not even a basket in their 
house. 

9. We could not but observe them, as we sat 
sewing or reading, at our window ; and it was 
beautiful to see how loving they were. Their 
sweet voices and caresses seemed to rebuke any 
who were, in the least degree, ill-natured and 
fretful. 

10. I do not think these tenants would have 
remained, if our garden had not been a quiet and 
peaceful spot. One day, in the Summer, we 
were much pleased, to see them bring out their 
little ones ; they were perfect iniages of their pa- 
rents, only they were not quite so good-looking. 

11. They staid through the Summer; but, on 
the approach of cold weather, finding that this 
house was only fit for a Summer dwelling, the 
happy inmates, in whom we had become so inter- 
ested, took leave ; we sincerely hope, however, 
they will return, early in the Spring, and be again 
our next-door neighbors^ 
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LESSON LXIX. 

DO NOT BE ENVIOUS. 

Maria, by envying Jenny Wright, loses a Day's 
Pleasure. By learning something more aboui 
Jenny Wright, she learns somethhtg more about 
herself. 

1. I WISH I had a coach ! mamma ; 

O ! how I should delight to ride, 
Whene'er I please, like Jenny Wright, 
And have a servant at my side ! 

2. The other day, as Ann and I 

Were walking down the meadow lane, 
Along rolled Mrs. Wright's new coach, 
With whom, indeed, but httle Jane ! 

3. The man drove slow, that miss might view 

The pleasant prospect, all around ; 
How proud she felt ! that she could ride. 
While we were walking on the ground. 

4. A brier-bush peeped through the hedge. 

And so we crossed it with much care , 
Then picked some roses, and made wreaths, 
And bound them in each other's hair. 

5. Soon as she saw what we had done, 

The servant, springing from the lane. 
Rushed to the bushes, and there made 
A wreath for little Madam Jane ! 
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6. And then we tripped across the fields, 

To pick some strawberries, ma', for you ; 
But still the servant followed us. 

For miss must have some strawberries too ! 

7. She seemed resolved to let us know 

That she could have just what she pleased ; 
And then she turned, and drove away ; 
And so, I hope, her mind was eased. 

8. What was it, ma', that vexed me so. 

And spoiled the pleasure of the day ? 
I should have had a charming walk, 
If Jenny's coach had kept away. 

9. 'T was envy ! child, — an odious sin 

That springs from ignorance and pride ; 
You grieved to see another taste 
Enjoyments to yourself denied. 

10. But little do we know, indeed. 

What people feel, from what is seen ; 

I '11 tell you something which will show 

What an ungrateful girl you 've been. 

11. The little miss, you envied so, 

Lived six long months in constant pain ; 
Then her disorder seized her feet, 
And she will never walk again ! 

12. I chanced to be at Mrs. Wright's, 

The very day that Jane came home ; 
Her brother took her in his arms. 

And brought her, sobbing, in the room. 
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13. Her mother tenderly inquired, 

What made her weep. Alas ! she cried. 
Mamma, why did you urge your child 
To seek for pleasure in a ride ? 

1 4. At first, I looked with some delight 

On the fresh fields, so green and gay ; 
When two young misses tripped along, 
As merry as the birds in May. 

15. They laughed, they jumped, they climbed the 

hedge 
For flowers their pretty wreaths to twine ; 
And then they tripped across the fields. 
And gathered strawberries from the vine. 

16. Ah ! happy, happy girls ! I cried ; 

Just like the little lambs you bound ; 
You walk or run where'er you please, 
And need no coach to drag you round. 

17. But in your sweet and pleasant sports, 

O ! never can I share a part ! 
Kind Peter saw how sad. I felt, 
And tried to ease my aching heart. 

18. He gathered roses from the bush ; 

And brought me strawberries, ripe and 
sweet; 
But on the flowers I could not look — 
And strawberries I could not eat. 
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19. I breathed a deep and sorrowing sigh ; 

The tears fast trickled down my cheek ; 
Turn ! turn ! I cried, O ! turn away ; 
Let me my home and mother seek. 

20. O ! turn, and carry me away ; — 

Each object gives my heart a pain ; 

! let me in my chamber hide, 
And never see a coach again. 

21. And now, Maria, do you wish 

That you were Jenny Wright, to ride 
In a new coach, whene'er you please, 
And have a servant at your side ? 

22. O, no ! mamma, O, no, indeed ! 

How very wicked I have been ! 
You spoke most truly when you said, 
That envy is an odious sin. 

23. I shall be thankful I can walk ; 

And when, again, that coach I meet, 

1 'II think more kindly of the girl 

Who cannot use her legs and feet. 
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LESSON LXX. 

WILLIAM AND NATHAN. 
Hieir different Opinions in Regard to Labor, 

1. What a charming morning this is ! said 
William. How brightly the sun shines, upon 
those clouds in the west ! How they look, like 
gold! How merrily the birds in the trees are 
singing ! And see ! in the fields, how busily the 
reapers are at work harvesting the grain ! 

2. Well ! I am glad, said Nathan, that I do 
not have to work as they do. I am sure I could 
not endure it. 

3. My father, said William, tells me that exer- 
cise, in the open air, will make one very strong ; 
and I intend to spend the next vacation, at work 
in the fields. 

4. Well, you are welcome to work, if you like 
it ; for my part, I do not. My father never tells 
me to work, but allows me to do just as I please, 
which I think is altogether the easiest way. 

5. It may be the easiest, but not the best. In- 
dustry always produces good ; but as to idleness, — 
do n't you recollect the copy we wrote the other 
day? — 

Idleness clothes a man mth rags. 
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LESSON LXXI. 

THE AGED WOOD-CUTTER, 

Assisted by a Lcut, who volunteered his Services, 
and who found much Pk<isure in helping the old 
Man. 

1. I CROSSED over the fields, and entered the 
wood. The birds were singing, merrily, and the 
wood was cool and pleasant ; so I walked leisure- 
ly along, whistling as I went. 

2. When I had arrived at the lily-pond, I 
heard, at a distance in front of me, the sound of 
a woodman's axe, and pleasantly, indeed, it rang 
through the clear air. 

3. I had not walked much farther, before I saw 
an old man, felling a walnut-tree. Several trees 
were lying upon the ground, round about him ; 
and, not far off, there was a large pile of logs. 

4. As I approached him, I observed that his 
honest and weather-beaten face appeared to be 
very much heated ; and he stopped to take breath, 
leaving his axe buried in the tree. 

5. Taking his hat from his head, he passed his 
hand through his gray hair, lifting it up, to cool 
his brow. 
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I wonder, said I to myself, if I might not help 
this old man, a little, in his hard labor. 

6. So I went up to him, and asked if he would 
not like to have me cut some logs. 

Why, said he, I am afraid these logs are rather 
too large for a little fellow, like you, to manage ; 
but I will tell you what you may do, if you wish 
to help an old man ; and I will thank you for it, 
into the bargain. 

7. You see those logs, — all cut and ready to 
be piled? — and you see that great pile? Well, 
you may take the logs, and begin another pile, 
alongside of that. My son Benjamin piles wood 
for me, and he is not so large as you are. 

8. I threw off my coat, and began to pile up 
the wood. I found it so pleasant, to work in the 
open air, with the green wood around me, that I 
almost wished myself the son of a wood-cutter. 

9. When I had made quite a large pile, the 
old man called to me, and said he thought I had 
done enough to give me a pretty good appetite ; 
and that I must not work too long. 

10. Feeling rather heated, I then left the logs, 
and sat down under the trees, where I remained, 
until I became well refreshed; after which, I 
returned home, much pleased with my morning 
excursion. 
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LESSON LXXIL 

BUTTERFLY, PRETTY BUTTERFLY. 

A littk Boy gives him an Livitation. 

1. Butterjtly! pretty butterfly ! come and rest 
on this flower, which I hold in my hand! — 
Whither goest thou, little simpleton? Seest 
thou not that hungry bird which is watching 
thee ? Come, then ! come hither ! he will be 
afraid of me. 

2. Butterfly ! pretty butterfly ! come and rest 
on this flower, which I hold in my hand ! I will 
not hurt thee : no ! no ! ! no ! ! ! Thou art little 
and helpless, like myself. I only wish to look 
at thee, nearer. I wish to see thy little head, 
and to examine thy long body, and thy spread 
wings, speckled with so many diflerent colors. 

3. Butterfly ! pretty butterfly ! come and rest 
on this flower, which I hold in my hand ! I will 
not keep thee long : I know that thou hast not 
long to live. When the Summer is over, thou 
wilt be no more. 

4. Butterfly ! pretty butterfly ! come and rest 
on this flower, that I hold in my hand ! Thou 
hast not a moment to lose from enjoying thy 
short life ; but thou mayest feed and regale thy- 
self all the time that I look at thee., , 
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LESSON LXXIIL 

OUTSIDE AND INSIDE. 
How they often differ. 

1. A FEW weeks ago, as I was travelling in a 
steamboat, a friend pointed to a box, which was 
lying on the deck, and asked me what I would 
give for it. It was a small box, not so much as a 
foot square. It was made of common wood, and 
looked as if it contained nothing of much value. 

2. I wondered why my friend should ask the 
question ; but, whilst I looked at the box, he said, 
It is worth more than all this boat ! He then 
told me that it was filled with gold coins, to the 
value of ninety thousand dollars. 

3. How differently did I now regard the little 
box! What I thought to be scarcely of any 
value, proved to be worth a sum of money, which 
would make any man very rich. 

4. How often do we judge wrongly of per- 
sons ! The reason is, we do not see what is inside. 
If we knew the heart, we could tell how to value 
the man, just as we can know the worth of a box, 
by knowing what is in it. Let us not judge by 
the outward appearance ; but, whether they be 
poor or rich, high or humble, love those whose 
conduct proves that their hearts are right. 
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LESSON LXXIV. 

WHERE IS BEAUTY TO BE FOUND? 
An Answer to this Question. 

1. There ^s beauty in the Rose ! 

When first the young bud opens, fresh and gay. 

Throughout the air what heavenly perfume flows ! 
How many a blush those modest leaves display ! — 
There 's beauty in the Rose ! 

2 There 's beauty in the Grove ! 

In the majestic stature of the trees ; 

In the dark leaves which their tall branches clothe. 
And wave in union with the passing breeze : - 
There *s beauty in the Grove ! 

3. There 's beauty in the Sky ! 

In the clear azure of a Summer's day ; 

The rainbow's colors ; sunset's crimson dye ; 
And the dark night, hung in her bright array : — 
There 's beauty in the Sky ! 

4. There 's beauty in the Sea ! 

In the wild grandeur of its rolling waves ; 

Its untold treasures, costly, fair, and free, 
That lie deep buried in its coral caves : — 
There 's beauty in the Sea ! 

5. There 's beauty in all things ! 

'T is richl)! stamped on every thing of earth ; 
But richfer beauty from that Being springs. 
Whose unseen loveliness tliey shadow forth : — 
There 's beauty in all things ? , 
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